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Here is your opportunity to win one — 
of the 60 or more scholarships—to be 
made possible by Westinghouse during 
the next twelve months—on the basis 
of competitive examinations and 
other tests of ability and leadership. 


to high school students 
who want to go to college 


Westinghouse Science Scholarships * 

. « . awarded to winners of the Annual Science Talent Search—. 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, to.discover and foster 
the science education of young men and women—seniors in high 
school. Scholarships range from $2400 to $100— 
>with a total value of $11,000. 











George Westinghouse Scholarships = A’; 
. .. for an engineering education at Carnegie Institute — mens 
of Technology — combined with practical éxperience in : a .- the a 
Westinghouse plants. Ten scholarships, each valued at ' % : f 
$1850, will be awarded to high school seniors, (boys only) aad r: 
iscus 
we pr 
As 
Unites 
gation 
J > . C 
Westinghouse-Worcester Scholarship + 
. . . covering undergraduate work in any branch of poo 
of engineering at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. : a In the 
One scholarship, valued at $400 per year, : : as tell 
open to high school seniors. Pe The 
>. ator T 
: Comm 
£ b: A * ' — > . — - Vande 
Westinghouse 4-H Scholarships i ao? o 
. . . awarded to National Winners in the Annual <— ———. > secure 
4-H Better farm-and-home Methods Electric Contest, <a a: memor 
Six scholarships, valued at $200 each, s i a 9 . aS Sol Ble 
for 4-H Club boys and girls. ti we mittee 
“ 5 7 es8 a " Eaton 
House 
Republ 
War Memorial Scholarships interna 
. . open to sons of Westinghouse employes Cilders 
and to junior employes. Four scholarships, of the 
of $2000 each, will be awarded has lon 
eration. 
SEND FOR SCHOLARSHIP BOOKLET 
If your goal is a career in science, x The: 
engineering, or agriculture in the : Church 
world of tomorrow, be sure to send sae : of an a 
for Scholarship Booklet SS-55, today. ee British 
Write: School Service, Westinghouse Fas : politica’ 
Electric & Manufacturing Com-. j Head 
e pany, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. tary An 
ESTINGNOUSE «se: ey | ot Was 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation 193 1 E 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 4 
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at San Francisco 


Men behind the issues at 
United Nations Conference 


AS INTERNATIONAL “brain trust” is meeting at San 
Francisco. Behind the issues of the Conference are the 
men Who helped shape them. The line-up includes some of 
the outstanding political personalities of our times. It is a 
conference of men and ideas. In previous articles we have 
discussed the issues of the Golden Gate parley. This week 
we present a “who’s who” of its leading participants. 

As “host” and one of the four sponsoring powers, the 
United States will be represented by an eight-member dele- 
gation, headed by Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr. Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, was named by 
the President as senior advisor of the delegation. But because 
of poor health he may not be able to attend the Conference. 
In the absence of Mr. Hull, Secretary Stettinius may serve 
as temporary chairman of the meeting. 

The rest of the American delegation consists of: (1) Sen- 
ator Tom Connally (Dem., Texas), chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations; (2) Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (Rep., Michigan), foremost G.O.P. spokesman 
on foreign policy, who declares that an organization. to 
secure lasting peace is the monument we should erect to the 
memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt; (8) Representative 
Sol Bloom (Dem., New York), chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on, Foreign Affairs; (4) Representative Charles A. 
Eaton (Rep., New Jersey), ranking minority member of the 
House.Committee; (5) Commander Harold Stassen, former 
Republican Governor of Minnesota and a strong advocate ot 
international collaboration for peace; and (6) Dr. Virginia 
Cildersleeve, dean of Barnard College and former president 
of the International Association of University Women, who 
we ree ee eee Coe 


eration, . ~ 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The nine-member delegation appointed by Prime Minister 
Churchill to represent Great Britain at San Francisco consists 
of an almost: all-star cast. Like the American delegation, the 
British group gives strong representation to the principal 
political :parties. 

Heading the delegation is the 48-year-old Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden. Educated at Eton and Oxford, a veteran 
of World War I, he was elected to Parliament in 1923, In 
1931, Eden was appointed Parliamentary 
to the Foreign Office, While holding this post, he became a 
ee ee he 
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became the youngest Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
since 1851. He resigned in 1988 when he could no longer 
associate himself with the appeasement policies of the then 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. In 1940, Eden again 
was appointed Foreign Secretary. Political observers believe 
that Eden is being groomed by Prime Minister Churchill as 
his successor. 

‘Sharing the limelight with Mr. Eden is Clement Attlee, 
Deputy: Prime Minister and leader of the British Labor 
Party. Born in London in 1883, Sir Clement spent his early 
years in social work and teaching. He has been a member 
of the Labor Party since 1907. He was severely wounded 
in the last war. In 1921, he was elected to Parliament, and 
became leader of the Labor opposition in the House of 
Commons in 1935. Since May 1940, when the National 
Government was founded, he has held many posts in the 
Churchill War Cabinet. 

The principal British delegates besides Messrs. Eden and 
Attlee are Lord Cranborne, Dominions Secretary and expert 
on Commonwealth policies; and the Earl of Halifax, a 
former Foreign Secretary and British Ambassador to the 
United States since 1941. 

Among the “junior delegates” is Ellen Wilkinson, Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Home Security. She 
was one of the first women elected to Parliament. 

Another woman in the British group is Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health. Theremaining three members of the delegation are: 
George Toralinson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labor; William Mabane, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food; and Dingle Mackintosh Foot, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 


CHINA 


A powerful diplamatic contingent was sent by the fighting 
Chinese government. Af its head is the 51-year-old, Har- 
vard-educated Dr. T. V. Soong, Acting President of the 
Executive Yuan and brother-in-law of both Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, and of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. “T.V.” =as he is popularly known — is the 
outstanding financial expert of China. 

Accompanying Dr. Soong, is a world renowned philos- 
opher, Dr. Hu Shih, former Ambassador to the United States. 
Born. 54 years ago in Shanghai, he too was educated in 
America. He came to Cornell on a scholarship in 1910 and 
continued his studies at Columbia where he received his 
Ph.D. in 1917. In 1938, he was appointed Ambassador to 
“Washington and remained in that office until Sept., 1942. 

Another- celebrated statesman in the Chinese group is 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, the Ambassador to England. After 
an education in America, he embarked on a diplomatic 
“career. From 1932 to 1941, he represented China in France. 
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Then he was named Ambassador to England, which 
post he still holds. 

Among the younger members of the delegation is 
the 46-year-old Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Wei Tao-ming. A former Minister of 
Justice, he is one of the outstanding legal authorities 
of his country. He succeeded Dr. Hu Shih as Am- 
bassador to Washington in 1942. 

The rest of the Chinese delegation consists of 
Hu Lin, managing director of a leading Chines¢ 
daily newspaper; Li Huang, author, teacher; Tung 
Pi-wu, a Communist leader and sole representative 
of that party in the delegation; Dr. Wang Chung- 
hui, Secretary-General of China’s Supreme Defense 
Council and former judge in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague; Dr. Wu Yi- 
fang, China’s foremost woman educator and only 


woman in the delegation; and, finally, Dr. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, who was China’s first Ambassador to 
the United States from 1935 to 1936. 


RUSSIA 


In response to a request by President Harry S. 
Truman, Marshal Stalin revised his plans and agreed 
to have Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
head the Russian delegation at San Francisco. The 
President had assured the Soviet leader that “the 
coming of Foreign Secretary Molotov to the con- 
ference at San Francisco would be welcomed as an 
expression of earnest cooperation” toward the suc- 
cess of the parley. The 54-year-old Foreign Com- 
missar is an old-time party member and trusted 
lieutenant of Stalin. Soviet Ambassador Andrei 
Gromyko, originally designated to lead the delega- 
tion, remains as one of its ranking members. 

Aiding Molotov is a seven-man panel of experts. 


Harold E. Stassen 
United States 


Virginia Gildersleeve 
United States 


They are Semion K. Tsarapkin, head of the Foreign 
Commissariat’s Section of American Affairs; Arkady 
Sobolev, Minister Counsellor to the Soviet delega- 
tion on the European Advisory Commission in 
London; K. V. Novikov, who is in charge of British 
relations; Professor Sergei Krylov of the Moscow 
University; Professor Sergei Golunsky of the Acad- 
emy of Science, who together with Professor Krylov 
will serve as advisor on international law; Admiral 
Konstantin Rodionov, representing the Soviet Navy; 
and, finally, Lieut. General Adrian Vasiliev, who is 
at present the head of the Soviet Military Mission 
in Britain. 
FRANCE 

These then are the delegates who will represent 
the four sponsoring countries. France; which turned 
down an offer to be one of the inviting powers, sent 
a five-man delegation to speak for the new Fourth 
Republic. Its chairman is Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, de Gaulle’s right-hand man, former pro- 
fessor of history and president of the - National 
Council of Resistance. 

The other four delegates are: Rene Pleven, Min- 
ister of Finance and former administrator of French 
Equatorial Africa; Francois Billoux, a Communist, 
who is Minister of Public Health; Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, a Socialist and former Premier; and, final- 
ly, Henri Bonnet, the present Ambassador to the 
United States. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
The British Empire is répresented by “strong 
delegations. Most of the dominions are sending 
their prime ministers. Canada, which is expected to 
play an important part in the San Francisco pro: 
(Concluded on page 9) 
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OW that the bitter. controversies over New Deal policies 

have been softened somewhat by the universal grief 

1¥ over the tragic death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it 

should be possible to fix, if not with finality, at least with 

some degree of accuracy, the place occupied by Roosevelt in 
American history. 

That this place still seems clouded by controversy and bit- 
terness cannot be denied..Yet this, too, is part of the picture 
and has its own significance, The Washington, the Jefferson, 
the Jackson, the Lincoln, the Wilson administrations, too, 
were characterized by controversy; it is only the administra- 
tions of mediocre men like Monroe, Arthur, Harrison, that 
are memorable for placidity. 

We can see now that the “Roosevelt revglution” was no 
revolution, but rather the culmination of half a century of 
development, and that Roosevelt himself, though indubita- 
bly a leader, was an instrument of the popular will rather 
than a creator of, or a dictator to, that will. 

What was really but a new deal of the old cards looked, 
to startled and' dismayed contemporaries, like a revolution 
for two reasons: because it was carried through with such 
breathless rapidity, and becauise in spirit at least it contrasted 
so sharply with what immediately preceded. But had the 
comparison been made not with the Coolidge-Hoover era, 
but with the Wilson, the Theodore Roosevelt, even the Bryan 
era the contrast would have been less striking than the sim- 
ilarities. Actually, precedents for the major part of New Deal 
legislation were to be found in these earlier periods. Regula- 
tion of railroads and of business, for instance, dated back to 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and the Sherman Act 
of 1890. The farm relief program of the Populists, and of 
Wilson anticipated much that the Roosevelt administrations 
enacted. It is to the credit of Roosevelt that he worked within 
the framework of American history and tradition. 


War Against the Depression 


What, then, are the major achievements, the lasting con- 
tributions, of the first three Roosevelt administrations? First, 
perhaps, comes the restoration of self-confidence, the reasser- 
tion of faith in democracy. 


ee 


ROOSEVELT S 
Place in History 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


“The only thing we need to fear,” said Mr. Roosevelt on 
assuming the Presidency, “is fear itself. . . .” Those who 
lived through the spring of 1933 will remember the change 
from depression and despair to excitement and hope. 

All this may be in the realm of the intangible If we look 
to more tangible things, what does the record show? Of 
primary importance has been the physical rehabilitation of 
the country. 

Roosevelt tackled it with energy and boldness. The Ci 
vilian Conservation Corps enlisted almost three million 
young men who planted seventeen million acres in new for 
ests, and built more than six million check dams to halt soil 
erosion. The Government also organized a cooperative pro- 
gram to protect the soil which enlisted the help of ove: 
one-fourth of the farmers of the country and embraced 270 
million acres of land. 

More important than all this, was the TVA, a gigantic 
laboratory for regional reconstruction. The contrast between 


the New Deal and what immediately preceded it cannot be 
better illustrated than by reference to Hoover’s characteriza 
tion of the Muscle Shoals bill of 1931 [a TVA measure] as 
not “liberalism” but “degeneration.” 

Equally important has been the New Deal achievement 
in the realm of human rehabilitation. Coming into office at a ' 
time when. unemployment had reached perhaps fourteen 


Adapted from The American Mercury, April, 1945, 
by permission of the author and the editors. 
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million, it was perhaps inevitable that Roosevelt should have 
sponsored a broad program of Government aid. More im- 
portant than bare relief, was the acceptance of the principle 
of the responsibility of the state for the welfare and security 
of its people. This must stand as one of the cardinal achieve- 
ments of the New Deal. 

Beginning with emergency legislation for relief, the 
Roosevelt program in the end embraced the whole field of 
social security. Nor did it stop with formal “social security” 
legislation. It entered the domains of agriculture and labor, 
‘embraced elaborate programs of rural rehabilitation, and the 
establishment of maximum hours and minimum wages. 


For the General: Welfare 


In the political realm the achievements of the New Deal 
were equally notable. First we must note the steady trend 
towards the strengthening of government and the expansion 
of government activities — whether for weal or for woe the 
future can tell. We have, at any rate, come to a realization 
that a strong state could be used to benefit and advance the 
commonwealth. It has meant, of course, a marked accelera- 
tion of the tendency towards Federal’ centralization. 

Yet it cannot be said that this Federal centralization has 
weakened the states or local communities. What we are wit- 
nessing is a general increase in governmental activities — an 
increase in which the states share — witness any state budget 
at present. 

The charge that Roosevelt had been a dictator can be 
dismissed along with those hoary charges that Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson were dic- 
tators. American politics simply doesn’t run to dictators. 
Roosevelt was a “strong” executive. .But it cannot fairly be 
asserted that the liberties of Americans were not so safe in 
1933-1945 as at any other time. 

The New Deal, as far as can be foreseen, is here to stay. 
This was recognized by the Republicans in 1940 and again 
in 1944, for both platforms endorsed all the essentials of the 
New Deal and confined criticism to details and adminis- 
tration. : 

Today it is toreign affairs rather than domestic policy that 
commands our most agitated attention. Here, too, the large 
outlines of the Roosevelt achievements are clear, though the 
details are blurred and the future projection uncertain. 


“A Rendezvous with Destiny” 


The problem of America’s role in world affairs has been 
with us in one form or another since Colonial days. Our War 
for Independence was a world war; our War of 1812 was 
part of another world war. Between 1815 and the 1890s we 
achieved some degree of isolation. But in the 1890s we 
aggressively assumed a position as a world power, and the 
roots of our present involvement trace back to that decade. 

We know now that from thé time Japan struck in Man- 
churia and Hitler entered the Rhineland the issue confront- 
ing the United States was one of ultimate survival. It‘is to 
the credit of President Roosevelt that he sensed this from 
the beginning, that his record of hostility to Nazism is Clear 
and consistent. Campaign orators have lamented that he 
was not more outspoken than. he was, that he did not make 
more energetic preparations. 

These critics conveniently forgot that Roosevelt was con- 


sistently ahead of public opinion — witness the unfavorable 
reaction to his anti-Axis Quarantine speech of 1937 — and 
that in a democracy public opinion is the ultimate tribunal 
to which even a President must bow. 

From 1939 on, both the material and moral achievements 
of Roosevelt’s . foreign policy were of inestimable impor- 
tance. There was the destroyer-bases deal which at once 
strengthened Britain in her heroic struggle against the Nazis. 
There was the Lend-Lease program, which may eventually 
be regarded as the decisive turning point of the war. There 


_ was the first peacetime conscription.. There was the develop- - 


ment of a vast and marvelously organized program of indus- 
trial mobilization. Without all this, it is safe to say, the war 
would have been lost. 

The moral achievement will probably be better appreci- 
ated by future generations than by our own. In a war mes- 
sage reminiscent of Wilson’s, Roosevelt declared that: 

“The true goal we seek is far above and beyond the ugly tield 
of battle. When we resort to force, as now we must, we are deter- 
mined that this force shall be directed toward ultimate good as 


well as against immediate evil. We Americans are not destroyers 
— we are builders: . . .” 


Yet one more observation needs to be made with respect 
to Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Like Wilson, Roosevelt had 
envisioned a postwar international organization empowered 
to maintain peace. He had, so far, managed to avoid most 
of the errors which helped defeat Wilson’s plans. Instead of 
keeping aloof from our Allies, he had associated with them, 
thus laying the groundwork now for the United Nations. 

Instead of regarding Russia as a menace or a broken reed, 
he had actively and enthusiastically cooperated with her. 
Instead of antagonizing the Senate, he took the Senate and 
the American people into his confidence. Many problems 
still confront us and plague us, but that the outlook for an 
effective international order is more auspicious now than at 
any previous time in our history can scarcely be denied. 


F.D.R. — Great Liberal 


And what, finally, of Roosevelt himself? It may seem too 
early to fix his position in our- history, yet that position is 
reasonably clear. He takes his place in the great tradition of 
American liberalism, along with Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson. He restored confidence and 
proved that democracy could act as eet in crisis as 
could totalitarian governments. 

A liberal, he put go¥ernment clearly at the service ot the 
people; a conservative, he pushed through reforms designed 
to strengthen the-natural and human resources of the nation, 
and save capitalism. He repudiated isolationism, and, after 
unifying the American people on the major issues of aid to 
the democracies and war, furnished a war leadership bold, 
energetic and successful. 

“The only sure bulwark ot continuing liberty,” Roosevelt 
said, “is a government strong enough to protect the interests 
of the people, and a people strong enough and well enough 
informed to maintain its sovereign ee over its govern- 
ment.” 

The Roosevelt administration Bees once more that it 
was possible for such a government to exist and such a 
people to flourish, and restored to the United States its posi- 
tion as “the hope of the human race.” 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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“Guaranteeing” 


Those.60,000,000 Jobs = 


“SASILL I have a job after the war?” This question is being 

asked ‘by millions of Americans —by soldiers at the 
front, by sailors on the seven seas, by workers in war plants 
and civilian industries. On the answer depends the prosper- 
ity and well being of all of us. : 

After the war, we will have a labor force of approximately 
60,000,000 men and women. Of these, more ‘than 35,000,000 
will eonsist of war workers and discharged servicemen and 
women Who will need jobs right away. This is twice as many 
persons as were unemployed in the great depression of the 
1930s, ; 

The war has proved that our industrial capacity is great 
enough to provide jobs for all of these people. In the boom 
year of 1929, 99 billion dollars’ worth of goods and services 
were produced. An economist who predicted that we would- 
some day better this record was laughed at. But in 1944, 
production reached the staggering total of 196 billion. 

The vast treasurehouse of “know-how,” manpower, and 
industrial facilities that made this possible will be available 
when the fighting stops. Will we use it to create work and a 
higher standard of living for all? Or will» we again be 
plagued by unemployment? 


“iffy” Calculations 

Industry, as well as labor and the government, is anxious ' 
to find the solution to this problem. Employers as well as 
workers suffer when plants close down. But can industry 
alone solve the job*problem? A recent Gallup poll indicates 
that two-thirds of the American people do not think so. Most 
of these Americans remember the great depression. They 
know thatthe remarkable production record of 1941-1945 
was due to the war. In wartime, industry neéd not worry 
about competition, markets, or lack of purchasing power. 
The Government is a cash customer. Profits are guaranteed. 

A survey on postwar employment prospects was recently 
conducted by the Committee for Economic Development (a 
planning body composed of businessmen). Employers indi- 
cated that they are generally optimistic about the future.. 
The number of jobs each firm expected to have available 
added up to an impressive total. But these totals were “iffy,” 
as President Roosevelt used to say. There would be jobs, if 
business conditions were good; #f expected orders came 


_ through. ~ 


This dependence of free enterprise on factors beyond its 


PROBLEM OF FULL EMPLOYMENT IS GREATEST 
POSTWAR CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 
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control is increasingly recognized. It accounts for the grow- 
ing belief among many people that full employment can be 
achieved only with the assistance of the Government. This 
was reflected in the election campaign of last year. Both the 
Republican and Democratic party candidates promised Gov- 
ernment responsibility for full employment. 


The Murray Bill 


A program to fulfill this campaign promise is now before 
Congress. Called the Full Employment Act of 1945, the 
measure was introduced by Senator James E. Murray 
(Dem., Mont.). Senators Robert F. Wagner (Dem., N. Y.), 
Elbert D. Thomas (Dem., Utah) and Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Dem., Wyo.) joined him in drafting the bill. 

The Murray Bill is designed to take the if out of the em- 
ployment picture by establishing a partnership between in- 
dustry and the Government. The right to a job would be 
recognized by law. Every man and woman able and willing 
to work would be guaranteed a job. The bill provides that 
each year the President shall submit a national production 
and employment budget to Congres. The budget would esti- 
mate the total labor force available for the yéar, as well as 
the total volume of business expected. A joint Committee of 
15 Senators and 15 Representatives would then take over. 
This Committee would collect reports from private business, 





























ments. A manufacturer in Toledo, for example, would report 


that he expects to employ 570 men; a department store in 
New York 2000. 







Balancing the Job Budget 
“ The total number of jobs would be added up. Let us say 
that this comes to 45,000,000 jobs. If the labor force totals 
60,000,000, the Committee would be short 15,000,000 jobs. 
To make up the shortage, the President would launch a pro- 
gram to encourage business expansion. Taxes could be re- 
duced, and other restrictions on profits eased. Direct loans 
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8. : 
could be made to small businesses through the Federal Loan 
Administration. 

Such measures would stimulate greater activity in private 
enterprise. But it might not create the necessary 15,000,000 
jobs. In that case, the Government would step in again and 
take up the remaining slack directly through a public-works 
program. The Murray Bill emphasizes that this must not be 
a hasty make-work scheme. 

The projects could include slum clearance and low-cost 
housing. This is desperately needed but, because of the 
huge investment called for and the low returns, private real- 
estate interests have been reluctant to enter this field, Roads, 
airports, and parks could be built by the Government. Dams 
like those of the Tennessee Valley Authority would bring 
irrigation and ‘cheap power to many regions. This would 
stimulate the growth of regional industries. The bill states 
that public works must be built at regular pay, and require 
the usual standards of efficiency. 


Objections to Murray Bill 


Despite their interest in full employment, many business- 
men do not believe that the Murray bill is the answer. The 
traditional fear of Government interference in free-enterprise 
is still strong. W. Randolph Burgess, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association calls the bill a “first-class plan for 
enlarging the bureaucracy, and leading us down the road to 
totalitarianism in which the state owns all business.” 

Less rather than more Government interference is needed 
to achieve full employment, says the National Association of 
Manufacturers. This group insists that free enterprise must 
be released from the government “straitjacket,” if it is to 
function at full efficiency. The NAM believes that taxes and 
limitations on profits have shackled industry, and robbed it 
of the desire and power to expand. 

Many members of Congress share this view. The spend- 
ing of the Roosevelt Administration for work relief, and to 





ESSENTIAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


Pictograph Corporation for Public Affairs Committee 
Damphlet “The American Way,” by Maxwell 8. Stewart. 


Government taxation and spending policies can be used 
to encourage greater development of useful projects. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


“prime the pump” of business recovery, was not popular. 
The already huge public \debt reached new heights as a 
result of the war. Congress approved an increase in the debt 
limit to 300 billion dollars, but several members were critical 
of this step. A balanced budget and a reduction in the debt 
as soon as possible after the war appears to be favored in 
Congress. . 

Many economists and industrialists also object to fixing 
our employment goal at 60,000,000 jobs. They “question 
whether we will need that many. They estimate that we 
will réquire around 56,000,000 jobs, possibly only 54,000,- 
000. And they fear-that if we fail to attain that impossible 
goal private business will be blamed, and the way will then 
be open for the Government to take greater control over 
business. 

The Murray bill, therefote, faces stern qpposition. Yet 
the philosophy of the Roosevelt Administration has left its 
mark on some sections of business. Beardsley Ruml, treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy and Company, is one of the businessmen 
who believe that the job problem should be tackled ahead 
of the debt problem. 

Mr. Ruml’s plan calls for full employment and a high 
national income. When this is achieved he. believes that 
taxes easily can raise enough money to pay off the national 


‘debt. If employment falls, he favors public-works spending 


even if it brings an increase in the debt. 


The Wages of Unemployment 


In other words, Mr. Ruml feels that a balanced budget 
cannot provide full employment, but that full employment 
can provide a balanced budget. He points out that public 
works are cheap compared to the cost of joblessness. Idle 
men and idle factories ip the 1930s cost us 200 billion dollars 
in goods that were not produced, 

Harold Fleming, financial writer of the Christian Science 
Monitor, calls the Murray bill “an excellent opportunity for 
business.” He points out that Federal spending would be 
undertaken only as a last resort, and after every effort had 


, been made tp help private business. 


Some economists think that Federal expenditures may not 
be necessary at all under the Murray bill. Once we have a 
full employment guarantee on the record we may. never 
need to invoke it. In the February issue of Harper's Maga- 
zine, Stanley Lebergott compares such a guarantee with the 
Federal guarantee of bank deposits. “The mere existence of a 
Government guarantee of bank deposits has eliminated runs 
on banks,” says Mr. Lebergott. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation brought new stability to cur banking sys- 
tem. and public confidence in it has never been greater. A 
job guarantee would bring stability to our econumic system, 
argues this economist. Business would have confidence. It 
could go ahead with plans to expand without worrying 
about a sudden change in business eonditions. Business 
prospects would no longer be “iffy.” 

In his first speech to Congress on April 16, President 
Harry S. Truman pledged that efforts in behalf of the com- 
mon man would not be relaxed. When he was still a Senator, 
Mr. Truman submitted a report which endorsed the prin- 
ciples of the Murray bill. He recognized then that the prob- 
lem of full efnployment was destined to become the greatest 
challenge to postwar America. 
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|. WHO’S WHO AT SAN FRANCISCO 

Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those-in the left by inserting 
the proper.numbers in the parentheses. 


) British-labor leader 

) Barnard College 
Dean ©) 

) Minnesota Republi- 


can 

). Ambassador to U. S. 
) heads U. S. group 

) Democratic Senator 
) British Foreign 


Secretary 
) Democratic. Repre- 


CcCcePenaewrt oP 


a 
ad 


B. Which nation does each of these 
delegates represent? — - 


1. 





Soong 
Molotov 
Bidault 
King 
Smuts 
Fraser 
Ford’ 
Mudaliar 
Padilla __ 
. Spaak = 
. Kleffens 

2. Subasitch 


3. Masaryk 
. El-Mokrashny 
Alireza 























2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 























Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 
‘1. The 1944 Republican platform 
pane government responsibility for 
full employment. 
2: A postwar jobs survey was recent- 
y made by Congressional members of 
the Committee for-Economic Develop- 
ment. 
3. The right tr a job is recognized by 
Federal law. 
_4. The NAM favors stricter govern- 
ment control of big business. 
5. The Full Employment Act of 1945 
was introdaced by Senator Murray. 
6. The bill would set up+a Federal 


agency to collect reports on job needs - 


of business and agriculture. 

7. It provides for public works proi- 
ects to relieve unemployment. 

8. The FLA would make direct loans 
to small business. 

9. Sharp criticism of the bill was ex- 
pressed by Senator O’Mahuney of Wyo- 
ming. 

10. Congress recently endorsed an 
increase in the public debt. 


i. THE MARCH OF EVENTS 
Underscore the correct’ word or 
phrase: 
1. The Senate ratified a water treaty 
signed in 1934 by the U. S. and: (a) 
Canada; (b) México: (c) Panama. 
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2. President Truman nominated John 
Snyder to be: (a) War Mobilizer; (b) 
RFC head; (ce) Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator. 

8. Snyder replaces: (a) Fred Vinson; 
(b) James Byrnes; (c) Henry Wallace. 

4. At his first press conference the 
new President announced: (a) plans 
for a Big Three meeting; (b} the end 
of curfew restrictions; (c) his support 
of reciprocal trade pacts. 

*5. Ernie Pyle, best-loved war-report- 
er, was killed in the: (a) Philippines; 
(b) Ryukyus; (c) Marianas. 

6. Nazi brutality to war prisoners di- 
rectly violates the: (a) Munich Pact; 
(b) League Covenant; (c) Geneva 
Convention. 

7. Advancing Yanks captured former 
German Chancellor: (a) von Papen; 
(b) Stresemann; (c) von Bruening. 

8. Also taken was a son and the 
widow of former German Kaiser; (a) 
Wilhelm; (b) August; (c) Frederick. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


San Francisco Conference. 

Free World, May, 1945. (Special issue 
on the conference. ) 

Duffus, R. L., “Portrait of a City of All 
Nations,” N. Y. Times Magazine, April 15, 
1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


San Francisco sin fruhn sis k6 (Cali- 
fornians do not say: san fran sis k6.) 

Bidault bé dé 

Padilla pa dé yi 

Spaak spahk 

Subasitch s60 ba*séch 

Masaryk m4 si rik 

Molotov mé 16 tif 

Gromyko gré mé ko 





Who's Who 
At San Francisco 
(Concluded ) 


ceedings, has a seven-member delega- 
tion, headed by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who has been Prime Minister almost 
continuously since 1921. With him is 
Major James Coldwell, national leader 
ot the sapidly growing Seeeeratey 


Commonwealth Federation Party, 


by a contingent: of 18 (one ot the larg- 
est at the Conference), led by Deputy 
Prime Minister Francis Michael Forde. 


India, not a dominion, has a three-man 


delegation, headed by Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, former member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 

The Latin Ameriean republics, which 
were late in naming their delegates, are 
expected to be represented by their for- 
eign ministers. Ezequiel Padilla, Foreign 
Secretary of Mexico, will <a, head 
his country’s delegation. 

Smaller Powers 

Much ‘interest is centering on the 

delegations from the so-called “middle 
” of Europe. Foreign Minister 


Paul Henri Spaak, outspoken critic of 
power politics, heads the Belgian dele- 


‘gation of nine members. The Nether- 


lands, which has agreed to present a 
solid front with Belgium against the big 
powers, has sent a ten-member dele- 
gation headed by its Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Dr. Eelco Van Kleffens. 

From Eastern Europe, Yugoslavia 
sent its Foreign Minister Dr. Ivan Suba- 
sitch and Czechoslovaki: will probably 
be represented by Dr. Jan Masaryk, son 
of Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder of 
the Republic. 

Egypt, leader of the Arabic States, 
has a body of ten delegates to defend 
her interests. It is led by Mahmoud 
Fahmy El-Nokrashny Pasha, the Prime 
Minister. Saudi Arabia named as its 
delegate a 23-year-old University of 
California engineering student, Ali Ab- 
dullah ° Alireza. 





THE MARCH OF 


Truman’‘s Vigorous Start 


Facing a battery of 348 newspaper 
reporters, President Harry S.. Truman, 
at his first White House press confer- 
ence, gave frank and direct replies to 
27 questions fired at him. This was an 
. introductory meeting between the new 
Chief Executive and these unofficial 
representatives of the American public. 
It was a good beginning, correspond- 
ents agreed. The Conference lasted only 
12 minutes, but several problems were 
cleared up. 

President Truman disclosed (1) that 
he plans to support in its entirety Mr. 
Roosevelt’s economic program as well 
as his political one for international co- 
operation, including ‘the Bretton Woods 
financial agreements, the reciprocal 
trade pacts, and lend-lease; (2) that he 
would support the San Francisco Con- 
ference of the United Nations from 
Washington. but would not attend in 
person; (3) that he would welcome a 
meeting with Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin — although there are 
no plans for a conference of the new 
Big Three immediately; (4) that he 
would also like to meet with General- 


issimo Chiang Kai-shek and General 
Charles de Gaulle; (5) that he expected 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
Molotov ‘to stop off in Washington and 
pay his respects to the President of the 
United States; and (6) that the curfew 
and other restrictions, including the 
ban on horse racing, would be con- 
tinued. 

In a speech before a joint session of 
Congress, delivered a day prior to his 
press conference, President. Truman 
declared that unconditional surrender 
remains our war aim, and pledged him- 
self to fight for “a strong and lasting 
United Nations organization.” He called 
upon “all Americans to help me keep 
our nation united in defense of those 
ideals which have been so eloqueritly 
proclaimed by Franklin Roosevelt.” The 
President also stressed that there will 
be “no relaxation in our efforts to im- 
prove the lot of the common people.” 

Meanwhile, a delegation of eight Re- 
publican Senators, led by Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, called on the Chief Execu- 
tive to pledge support, and to propose 
means of consultation between the Ad- 
ministration and Republican “loyal op- 
position.” “ 


On the Battlefronts 


The long awaited junction of Ameri- 
can and Russian armies, cutting Ger- 
many in two, was achieved as the west- 
ern and eastern fronts were linked up 
in Saxony. This historic event over- 
shadowed the victorious Russian assault 
on blazing, bomb-shattered Berlin. 

The major goal of stnashing the Ger- 
man armies had been reached. But Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said he expected no formal sur- 
render. “Nazi units,” he explained, “will 
give up separately as they exhaust their 
ammunition and gasoline or find them- 
selves hopelessly trapped by Allied en- 
circlement.” A grim “battle- of the 
pockets” — the wiping out of isolated 
units — remained ahead of the Allies. 

Heaviest resistance was expectéd in 
the so-called “National Redoubt” cen- 
tering in the mountains of south Ger- 
many and Austria. Reports said the 
Nazis had established underground fac- 
tories and huge stores of arms in this 
area, 

Why have the Nazis continued so 
long their hopeless resistance against the 
advancing Allied armies? In a wireless 
dispatch to the New York Times, Curt 
Reiss explains that this is part of the 
Hitler-Goebbe postwar goal of 
“planned chaos.” 

“The more destroyed now, the better 
later” — this, according to Reiss, is 
Goebbels’ long-range propaganda line 
in his attempt to create a postwar leg- 


=. end that “things were wonderful under 


Press. Assn. 


Hitler.” \ 

“Tf one looks at the Goebbels propa- 
ganda as a long-range propaganda for 
the Germans ten or twenty years hence 
it no longer seems planless or confused. 
It makes terrific sense,” declares Reiss. 
“Tt is like a ‘time bomb’ lying some- 
where and forgotten. One day it will 
explode . : .” . 

After months of inch-by-inch prog- 
ress on the mountainous Italian front, 
Allies forces launched a strong offensive 

_ and captured the historic fortress city 
of Bologna, nerve center of north Italy's 
transportation. 

In the Far East, American and Jap- 
anese troops were locked in bitter com- 
bat on the Naha line in southern Ok- 
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The red flag of the USSR was unfurled somewhere in Germany when these 
Russian soldiers were freed from Nazi forced labor by British troops. 


nawa, while Jap planes tried to loosen 
our grip on Japan’s “doorstep” island. 
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Water Treaty With Mexico ~ 't post of Federal Loan Adminis- 




































































trator. Mr. Snyder has been one of the 
Ameri- What Happened: In the U.S. Senate, President's intimate friends since World 
y Ger- the long-debated treaty with Mexico, WarI. He was executive vice president 
: west- allocating the water of the Colorado, -and director of the Defense Plants Cor- 
ed up Tijuana, and Rio Grande rivers, was poration, and as- 
over- ratified by a vote of 76 to 10. President sistant to the direc- 
assault Truman was prompt to praise the Sen- tors of the Recon- 
n. ate By its action, he said, “the United struction Finance 
e Ger- States and Mexico join hands in a con Corporation from 
it Gen- structive, business-like program to ap- 1940 to January 1, 
Eisen- portion bétween them, and develop t 1943. For three 
al sur- their mutual advantage, the -waters years previously he 
j, “will the rivers that are in part common was manager of the 
st their them.” “Secretary of State Stettinius St. Louis agency of 
 them- welcomed the treaty as a “common the RFC. ' 
ied en- sense, business-like arrangement.” . Press Asso. What’s Behind 
of the What’s Behind It: The treaty Jwas J. W. Snyder It: The appoint- 
isolated signed on February 8, 1944, by repre- ment of. Mr. Sny- 
ies Uh crest Make 1D nee fot. Sees Tar eee fe i be 
i pone nservativ i . He is 
. aa of water annually from the Colorado lieved highly qualified because of his 
th Ger- River, and gives the United States am experience in private banking and gov- 
1id the estimated 350,000 acre feet of water ernment service. 
a fac each year from the Rio Grande below , 
in this Fort Quitman, Texas. The pact calls 
for construction of storage and diver- Ernie Pyle 
=e sion works on the two rivers, and for - ; ; 
‘inst the investigatio.. and joint reports on. flood The GI's friend is dead. Ernie Pyle, 
wireless  comtrol and related problems along the _ famous war correspondent, beloved by 
i Cut international boundary. The treaty was Privates and generals alike, was -killed 
Fat the bitterly opposed by California and Ne- = by a Jap machine-gun bullet on Ie 
a of vada séfators as harmful to domestic Island, west of Okinawa. He had cov- 
interests, but other senators from the ered the war, in and out of foxholes, in 
= West supported it as necessary for or- every theater from Africa to the Pacific 
gee derly development of the river basins. recording what he saw in the words and 
ow ; . the viewien® of ey themselves. J 
ida ii . : Ernest Taylor Pyle was born in a lit- 
war leg- First Truman Appointee tle white farm bates near Dana, Indi- 
al under What Happened: In the first appoint- ana, on August 3, 1900, He was edu- 
ment since assuming his high office, ~ cated im a country school, then went to 
S$ propa- President Truman nominated John W. a school and Indiana University. His 
anda for Snyder, Vice President of the First Na- _ first newspaper job was with the Her- 
rs hence tional Bank of St. Louis, to the impor- _ ald-Argus of La Porte, Ind. From there 
onfused. = he moved to greener pastures, eventual- 
es Reiss. by dyn skyrocketing to a topmost position in 
ig some American journalism. It was, however, 
y it will only after the outbreak of the war that 
his syndicated column reached nation- 
ch prog- wide renown. He became known as “the 
an front, infantry soldier’s ambassador to Amer- 
offensive ica.” 
tress city “No man in this war,” President Tru- 
th Italy's man said in tribute, “has so well told 
the story of the American fighting man 
and Jap- as aaa fighting men wanted it 
tter ot on Ge = his — that the mass 
nern Oki- power our military and naval 
to loosen Lute Pease In Newark Evening News forces never obscured the men who 
island. Hot Spot! made them.” 
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“Trophy” Prisoners 

What Happened: Among “trophies” 
collected by the advancing Yanks in 
Germany were Franz von Papen, gray 
fox of Germany diplomacy; Prince Au- 
gust Wilhelm, fourth son of Kaiser 
Wilhelm; 96-year old Field Marshal 
August von Mackensen, German com- 
mander in the last war, The pick of this 
malodorous crop is, of course, the. sly 
Baron von Papen, former Chancellor of 
Germany. He was the first Nazi bigwig 
to fall into Allied hands since Rudolf 
Hess. His black record goes back to 
World War I, when he was deported 
from the U. S. as a saboteur. 

What’s Behind It: Some observers be- 
lieve von Papen was a “booby-trap” left 
by the Nazis to hoodwink the Allies 
into a compromise peace. Others feel 
that von Papen, knowing the score, 
chose to take his chances with the Allies. 


Nazi Bestiality 


What Happened: In a joint statement 
issued by Secretary of State Stettinius 
and Secretary of War Stimson, the 
Nazis were accused of imposing de- 
plorable conditions on prisoners, and of 
failure to abide by the Geneva Conven- 
tion. Each day* has brought new au- 
thenticated accounts of Nazi bestiality 
not only against prisoners of war but 
also against civilians. The total number 
of victims runs into milliens. Last month 
Germay inhabitants of Weimar were 
taken by\American military government 
officials the neighboring. city of 
Buchenwald to see for themselves the 
death camp \with its torture chambers 
and crematoriim where 200 prisoners 
were disposed of. daily. 

What’s Behind It: There was skepti- 
cism about German atrocities in the last 
war. There is no doubt this time. 


Acme 
Ernie Pyle (in fatigue cap) on board 
the transport that took him to Oki- 
nawa, where he was killed April 18. 





ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS (1858-1936) 
Builder of Our Modern Navy 


EW officers have had as stormy a career as the fearless, outspeken William 
S. Sims, and none played a more active part in modernizing our Navy. 
When Sims entered the Naval Academy in 1876 the United States had a 
Navy of obsolete wooden ships, propelled chiefly by sails and armed mainly 
with out-of-date guns. When he retired in 1922, the United States was in the 
front rank of naval powers with a fleet distinguished for its fighting spirit. 
_ Sims was born’in Port Hope, Canada, of American parents who moved 
to Pennsylvania during his boyhood. As a young lieutenant on duty in China, 
Sims gained fame when he sent directly to President Theodore Roosevelt a 
report criticizing naval gunnery as hopelessly inaccurate. His work on gun- 
nery won him the title of “the man who taught the Navy how to shoot.” 
During World War | he commanded all U. S. Naval Forces operating in 
European waters. 








(s THAT YOUNG WHIPPERSNAPPER 

CRAZY? WE SAYS “THE 
KENTUCKY 18 NOTA 
BATILESHIP AT All!” 


1. Sims first aroused the anger of 
his superiors when he sharply 
criticized the battleship Kentucky, 
pride of the fleet in 1900. 








2. During an inspection tour of the monitor Monterey, Sims 
discussed her shortcomings in blunt language. 
GOT TO HAND 17 TO SiMS / THE MEN 
ACTUALLY GET INTO BRAWLS OVER 

















ate aaa foe | 3. Put in charge of saad target practice 

gr by President Theodore Roosevelt, Sims im- 
ee ar proved the gunnery methods and devel- 
et a spirit of competition in the fleet. 
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5. When Colonel “Billy” 


Mitchell was court mar- 
tialed in 1925 after his criti- 











4. In 1917-18 Sims played a major part in the anti-submarine cism of Army and Navy 
campaign. He hammered away in reports to Washington until aviation policies, Admiral 
the convoy system was used to protect shipping. Sims defended him. . 




















Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. \ 
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I asked how. “Build furnaces and burn them?” 

He was shocked. “Deport “em. Segregate ‘em. I’m no 
murderer. We've got to do it in a decent, democratic way.” 

Up a couple of seats, Sam Morris rose and Went to the 
smoking car. I know Sam. He has served in the war. He has 
stars On his ribbons. He is an athlete. He wasn’t afraid of 
the mam beside me; indeed, he could have licked him with 
one hand ‘tied behind his back. But Sam is a Jew. Sam can- 
not argue with a man who has already condemned him; 
Sam’s persecutors are out to get Sam — not to hear him. 

So it was up to me to answer. To me, because I'm a 
Gentile. To me, because anti-Semitism is a sickness of Gen- 
tiles’ minds that has nothing whatever to do with Jews. 

“What business are you in?” I inquired. 

His name was Johnson. He was an engineer — built sky- 
scrapers ~ a graduate of a leading technical institute. 

“What's: the matter -with Jews,” I asked, “that isn't, 
equally, the matter with other human beings?” 

Mr. Johnson made the standard accusations. Launched 
them like clay pigeons, which they are, and I shot at them 
with the truth any Gentile can discover in a day, if he 
respects himself enough to want to be guided by truth 
instead of prejudice.-It’s an easy list of facts. Everybody 


’ ought to learn it. me 


The Jews, said Mr. Johnson, own everything — the banks, 
Wall Street, the newspapers; the movies, the theater, radio, 
and so on. ~ : 

They don’t, of course. Less than five per cent of the 
population of America is Jewish. Jews do not own five per 
cent of the national wealth. A mere half-dozen of Wall 
Street’s myriad Gentile bankers could buy out the banking 
interests of all the Jews. Jews do have large interests in The 
New York Times — which is generally regarded as the finest 
newspaper in the world. They own a handful more of news- 
papers., But Gentiles control the rest — including the great 









































By PHILIP WYLIE 
- Jew-hating lives in confused minds 


MEMORANDUM 
on Anti-Semitism 


chains: Hearst, McCormick, Howard, Knight. The movies are 
largely owned by New York banks which are in turn owned 
almost wholly by Gentiles. The vast majority of American 
radio stations are owned and run by Gentiles in the cities 
and towns where they exist — as anyone can see. The “Thea- 
ter” is largely a New York City cultural asset — and about 
fialf of America’s Jews live in New York —and they-do own 
many theaters. But who writes the plays that make theaters? 
Some Jews, certainly. And Eugene O'Neill, Maxwell Ander- 
son, Robert Sherwood, Clare Luce, Marc Connelly — scores 
more — hundreds — Gentiles. 

Those are facts. Fortune Magazine long ago published a 
survey that exploded the myth of “Jewish ownership” — and 
there have been many such. For most Americans, I think, 
wisely trust facts — and only facts: 

Not Mr: Johnson. He called my statements — which any 
doubting citizen can Check — a “smokescreen” and “Jewish 
lies.” Jews, he told me anxiously, belong to a secret organi- 
zation and plan to control the world. “International banking 
Jews,” he called them. And the Jews are behind Com- 
munism, he said in the same breath. And the Jews stick 
together, to a man. 

Here, Mr. Johnson was cheating his intelligence by an 
act worse than the mere‘ maintenance of ignorance. He was 
being illogical to the point of absurdity. Because, if they do 
stick together, Jews cannot at the same time participate in 
Communism and in a mysterious world-intrigue of “inter- 
national bankers” who have never yet been named. They 
would have to be on the side of the bankers or else of the 
Reds. . 

But, again; Jews do not “stick together.” You know that, 
if you stop to think. They are Republicans and Democrats, 
like everybody else. A few of them are Communists — as are 
a few Irishmen, Italians, and a few everything else. They 
are divided many ways over their own Zionist question. 
Human beings who profess one religion have, indeed, seldom 
been so divided as the Jews and seldom shared the blood of 
so many different peoples and nationalities. That is the way 
it really is 

Still, said Mr. Johnson, they were “different.” You could 
“tell” them. They were inclined more than other people to 
gloat over successes and to bemoan tragedies. 

That is a sad, unseeing half-truth. For, quite a few Jews 


“are a little different from any other human beings. Why not? 
, Every single one of'them, from the day of his birth until he 


dies, lives behind a giant, psychological 8-ball — kept there 
by Gentiles: the hideous handicap of prejudice. From morn- 
ing to night, even in free America, no Jew has an exactly 
fair chance; and no Jew can tell when next the edge of 





oat 

undeserved, unexpectable insult will cut him.: Try to imagine 
how you would behave if you discovered tomorrow, that 
you were not a Gentile, as you'd supposed, but a Jew. This 
handicap is at once a terrible incentive to struggle upward 
—and a dreadful reason for anguish and self-pity if the 
struggle fails. 

As for their racial “differentness” — well — Mr. Johnson 
never stopped to think that, as his ancestors wandered 
across Asia and into Europe, they picked up the blood of 
Mongols, Tartars, Turks, Semites —- everybody. He never 
bothered to calculate that he cannot possibly guess what all 
his own ancestors consisted of, even thirty generations ago. 
All he can learn —if he is interested in fact rather than 
bigotry — is that every race on earth is a distant blood cousin 
to him. That much is established. Sam Morris, who went to 
the smoking car, may be a much closer relative of Mr. 
Johnson’s than Mr. Johnson dreams: 

He thinks he can distinguish Jews. That, too, is part of 
his easily-demonstrated illusion. He cannot point out the 
Jews in the car where we are sitting — with accuracy. He 
tries. He skips a tall, pug-nosed blond who is the son of a 
rabbi. He indicates a dark, hook-nosed gentleman who pres- 
ently begins to converse in Italian — with a red-headed 
italian woman . 

An accent or a different trouser-cut is to Mr. Johnson non- 
johnson and therefore sub-Johnson. Since he has held pieces 
of this attitude from the first grade on, he seems to sense a 
reality in anti-Semitism. Mr. Johnson nowadays is distressed. 
The years of his life have been lived amid wats, plagues, 
depression and global madness. He yearns to locate those 
responsible for his travail because he yearns for peace, prog- 
ress and prosperity. He wants of life only an assurance that 
he will be able to go on putting up skyscrapers at a reason- 
able ‘profit. In all of that, he is sincere and he is justified. 

To be told that the Jews have been man’s nemesis suggests 
a name for the wanted culprit; it satisfies his tribal feeling; 
it falls in line with his prejudices; and Johnson doesn’t really 
know anything about Jews. He is acquainted with a dozen, 
likes two or three, and knows the rest only through crowd- 
competition on streets and subways and in the offices of a 
big city. He never studied the history of Jews — or of John- 
sons, for that matter. He knows nothing of Jewish religion 
and cares to know less. Since many people say that the 
ruinous estate of man is the fault of Jews,,he is willing to 
listen. 

And people have been saying it everywhere in America at 
the top of their lungs. Nazis, for instance. Nazis, bigots, and 
the deathless mass of mere ignorant haters. But many of 
these people have a shrewd reason for saying so. If they can 
make enough Johnsons believe that the Jews are enemies of 
mankind, they can keep American eyes turned from man’s 
real enemies — their own conniving organizations. Hitler 
accomplished that. He consumed the minds of the Germans 
and of millions of Europeans and even of many Americans 
by lighting in them the fire of anti-Semitism. Then, while 
they were blazing with irrelevant fury, he closed his iron 
fingers upon Europe. That is today the hidden policy — and 


the hope — of various organized and articulate minorities in 


America. If enough of us can be convinced of the baseless 
notion that our troubles stem from Jews we will go blind, 
politically and socially and intellectually. Then we'll be easy 


ESSAY 


pickings for the plotters. Because the mind that believes in 
“anti-Semitism” has ceased thinking, it is perfectly prepared 
to accept the next lie, and the next. 

All the failings of mankind have been loaded by Mr. 
Johnson upon the Jews, as if only they could sin, The lack 
of heart and wisdom is man’s snidest weakness — a weak- 
ness born-out of blind fear and its answering rage. Number- 
less times in history we have punished one group in spiteful 
vengeance for calamities caused by the greed and stupidity 
of all groups together. That is the real source of every 
calamity. But Mr. Johnson is eyeing Jews with the old, lop- 
sided hostility; if he can, he will hide from himself his 
portion of responsibility for today’s disasters by this out- 
rageous claim that one small fraction of humanity is to 
blame. 

Mr. Johnson has thereby made himself believe he is afraid 
of Jews. Afraid! In the last ten years, they have been cut a 
quarter or a third. Hitler’s ashpits contain the murdered 
millions, Here in America, their number is so small that even 
if they were armed and organized, we Gentiles would be 
feeble indeed to fear them. And they are without organiza. 
tion. And ‘they have no arms at all. Through the centuries 
they never armed themselves. They fought bravely in hun- 
dreds of wars for the lands they hopefully adopted. But they 
loved peace, Fér this they have been bullied. So Mr. Johnson 
is actually growing afraid of himself—or of mankind in 
general. 

To be an anti-Semite is to repudiate our Constitution and 
to deny every syllable of meaning in the story of America. 
People don’t think of that, but every law we have made is 
based upon the principle of the individual and his rights. 

Those who persecute one group inevitably turn, upon 
others. I daresay 50 per cent of the anti-Semitic talkers 
known to me are also anti-Catholic. Suppose their words, 
which have the same darkling color that made pogroms in 
Europe, become reality? Against whom would they strike 
next? 

But — let us half- -suppose all Jews vanished at the stroke 
of midnight. What evil would be undone? What blessing 
would result? 

The next day there would still be as many crimes com- 
mitted, per capita. “Prisons would remain proportionately as 
full. The number of corrupt politicians and office-holders 
would hardly diminish by a handful. We'd lose ground in 
the war, because hundreds of thousands of goed Allied 
soldie s would be missing. No problem of the .peace would 
change a hair-breadth. Even Palestine would then be the 
Arab problem it always was. There would be 5 per cent 
more food — but distribution would buckle; 5 per cent more 
material for clothes — and nobody much left to make clothes, 
and of course, taxes would rise 5 per cent. The movies and 
the radio wouldn’t miss a beat, only the quality would 
suffer. 

No gain. What loss? Well — most of the people who make 
America laugh would be- gone, for one thing. And many of 
the people who touch our hearts every day. Poets, writers, 
dramatists, journalists, best-loved radio and movie stars and 
musicians — thausands upon thousands of these. You can 
write the list yourself. We'd lose hundreds of great philan- 
thropists, myriads of lesser ones. We'd lose so many scien- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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and her power to touch a plaintive strain in her “Big Blonde,” 
which ‘won for her the O, Henry prize in 1929. 

She has probably influenced a whole generation of 
women by “News Item.” Whether they have read it or nat, 
they certainly know the sentiment, and if you will look over 
a crowd of them in a city gathering you will notice how 
few of them are wearing glasses: 


“Men ‘seldom make passes 


Miss Parker herself does not wear.,glasses in public, 
although she is near-sighted. So remember this the next time 
a friend of yours appears to cut you on the street! Dorothy 
Parker“is essentially the person around whom the bon mots 
of her time have ‘gathered. There is a sardonic touch to 
almost ali her writing. Yet she repeats many times the idea 
of her lines in “Landscape”: 


“But me — I see it flat and gray 
And blurred with misery, 
Because a lad a mile away 
Has littie need of me.” 


Edmund Wilson wrote a review of The Portable Dorothy 
Parker in The New Yorker for May, 1944, which he called 
“A Toast and a Tear for Dorothy Parker.” With some nos- 
talgia he pointed out the difference between the light and 
reckless time of which she was one of the voices — the early 
1930s and the 1920s — and the present more grim and bitter 
days. He said that her poetry, although written so recently, 
was already a picture of a period, an era, that had vanished. 

Dorothy Parker has apparently felt this need herself. For 
the last decade she has divided her time between ‘Holly- 
wood, California, and Bucks County, Pennsylvania. She is 
married to the motion picture actor and script writer, Alan 
Campbell. 

She has identified herself with various movements to help 


many of the Spanish Loyalist refugees. 
pre: Loren tsar peltgonhee neice mandy 
the Convent — tig haha ag ecny Ligne 
“The Maid Servant at the Inn,” who tells the story 
her memories have been haunted by the picture 
of the baby who 
at her: 
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Dorothy Parker 
“It's queer that I should see them so — 
The time they came to Bethlehem 


Was more than thirty years ago; 
I've prayed that all is well with them.” 


Our two-selections from her poems typify many of them. 
She is past mistress of the last line surprise. The first is in 
her characteristic flippant mood, a mood that reminds us of 
the early Edna St. Vificent Millay. The second is more 
serious and more truthful. 


INCURABLE 


And if my heart be scarred and burned, 
The safer, I, for all I learned; 

The calmer, I, to see it true 

That ways of love are never new — 

The love that sets you daft and dazed 

Is everylove that ever blazed; 

The happier, I, to fathom this: 

A kiss is every other kiss. 

The reckless vow, the lovely name, 
When Helen walked, were spoke the same; 
The weighted breast, the grinding woe, 
When Phaon fled, were ever so; 

Oh, it is sure as it is said 

That any lad is every lad, 

And what's a girl to dare implore 

Her dear be hers forevermore? 

Though he be tried and he be bold, 

And swearing death shoyld he be cold, 
He'll run the path the others went... * 
But you, my sweet, are different. 


TEMPS PERDU 


I never may turn the loop of a road 

Where sudden, ahead, the sea is lying, 

But my heart drags down with an ancient load — 
My heart, that a second before was flying. 


I never behold the quivering rain — 

And sweeter the rain than a lover to me 

But my heart is wild in my breast with pain; 
My heart, that was tapping contentedly. 


There’s never a rose spreads new at my door 
Nor-a strange bird crosses the moon at night 
But I know I have known its beauty before 
And a terrible serrow along with the sight. 


The look of a laurel tree birthed for May 
Or a sycamore bared for a new November 
Is as old and as sad as my furtherest day — 
What is it, what is it, I almost remember? 


From The Portable Dorothy Parker, The Viking Press. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 





“LISTEN TO ME™ 


Stage fright is the bugaboo of platform amateurs 


WAS a little chilly in the big, 
drafty high school auditorium. 

There were only about twenty of us in 
the class, and we sat together, lonely 
in’ the first two rows of the center sec- 
tion. 5 
~ The purple curtains were drawn to- 
gether and Miss Nye, our public speak- 
ing teacher, had just come back from 
the fuse box. She had put out the house 
lights, brought up the foots. 

“All right, now,” said Miss Nye. 
‘Let’s be quiet and listen to Loretta.’ 

We sat quietly enough. Loretta was 
the first one Miss Nye had called on 
that morning, and the rest of us were 
a litte hushed, thinking of our own 
moment to come. Loretta was to do the 
Lady Macbeth soliloquy, and she'd 
gone backstage to make her entrance 
in a flowing robe and carrying a lighted 
candle. 

We waited to: what. seemed a long 
time. One of the girls giggled nerv- 


ously. Miss Nye frowned her down. But 


after a while, even the imperturbable 
instructress in public speaking seemed 
to fidget. Fina‘iy she called out: “All 
right, Loretta. We're ready.” 

There was no answer. Instead a wisp 
ot grey smoke drifted from beneath the 
heavy velvet curtains. In a moment we 
saw a bright flicker of flame, ‘too. Then 
bedlam broke loose and we tore back- 
stage. Loretta had fainted just as, she 
started to make her entrance, and her 
outstretched hand still held the lighted 
candle against the curtains. 

Miss Nye had the fire extinguisher 
off the wall in a moment, and no great 
damage was done. Meanwhile the 
school nurse was sent for. She revived 
Loretta and reported: “Case of nerves.” 

Well, it’s an extreme example. But 
it could happen to you— unless you 
know what to do. Even the most sea- 
soned performers admit that they some- 
times get stage fright. But they've 
learned how to lick it. You can too, 

You begin way back when you know 
you're going to have to make a public 
appearance. You figure out just what 
yeure going to say, if it’s a speech. 
You learn your part letter-perfect if 
you're in a play. That's insurance 
against running into one of those’ blind 
spots of the brain. Even so, it’s possible 
your emotions may wipe out weeks of 
thought and practice. But there’s less 
chanee. 


So now the time has come. You're 
going on. Alone. The stage is all yours. 
They're waiting out front. 

Awful feeling, isn’t it? Oh now, don’t 
be so modest. It isn’t awful,_really. It’s 
wonderful! Here you are, a very smart 
person, with lots of Qood ideas — and 
this is your big chance to express them. 
They'll listen to you,-out front there. 
Sure they will. 

You walk onto the stage. 

Whoa! Wait a minute. You started 
talking the minute you put your best 
foot forward. All the time you were 
crossing the stage you were talking. 
When you got to your position in the 
center and your eyeg focused on the 
audience, wham! Blackout, It’s a won- 
der you didn’t faint, like Loretta. In- 
stead every word you ever knew 
deserted you. - 

Too bad. Wek, try it again. This 
time, don’t start talking till you’ve got» 
somebody to talk to — till you're good 
and ready. Don’t hurry. Those people 
out front are talking to each other; it'll 
take them a few minutes to realize that 
you're, there. And how will they look 
at you when they do? Will they carry 
chips on their shoulders? Hardly. After 
all, what did they come here for, if 
they wanted to be antagonistic? Will 
they be expecting a genius? No, not 
that either. They’re just friendly people 
like yourself, and they believe that 
everybody’s got a right to say what he 
wants to. It’s your turn. 

So you walk out to the center of the 
stage. You stand there a minute. If 


you're nervous, chances are your breath - 


will be a little short. So take three 
(count ‘em —three) deep breaths. Go 
on! Nobody’s going to notice it. They'll 
be too busy settling themselves, invit- 
ing the proper mood. If they think any- 
thing at 4ll, it will be: “Well, I wonder 
what HE’s got to say?” 

It’s good showmanship to keep em 
waiting. Ask any Broadway producer. 
Ask Toscanini. He does it even on 
records. ~ 

During those .three deep breaths, 
you've had a chance to get used to the 
footlights. To look out over the audi- 
ence, to wait until you’re ready to start 
talking. And that means, only when 
everybody’s ready to start listening. 

NOW. You start. Does your voice 
sound funny te you? Probably. What if 
it does? Remember, you're more critical 


sound — to you, 

are that it sounds S pavtectly aitieel 

them. And it will take you 

minute or so to get it natural. Work © 
on it. Pull those tones up from the 
chest, slow down, take it easy, breathe - 
deeply, work ‘on it, work on it— ina 
minute youll have forgotten they're 
out there and the old vocal cords will 
be cooperating one hundred per cent. 

When you've licked your first prob- 
lem, you'll find there aren't any, more, ~ 
It’s getting ‘started that counts. Once | 
you've begun and succeeded in con- 
quering that vibrato, your ‘worries are 
over. ‘ 
Funny thing about speaking in pub- 
lic. The more you do it, the more you 
want to do it. It’s a very satisfactory 
feeling, being sure that for once in your 
life people are actually listening to you. 
FPA, of Information, Please, reported 
that this was why he entered politics. 
There's a fascination about it. And 
Quentin Reynolds, who was once mike- 
shy, has become one of our most elo- 
quent and most popular speakers. 

At this point, someone is bound to 
ask: “What do I do with my hands?” 

This question is duck soup to an- 
swer. - 

In the first placé, entirely too much 
has been said about the use of the 
hands in public speech. “Don’t put 
them in your pockets, don’t twiddle 
with your watch-chain or your neck- 
lace, do use gestures” — and so on. But 
actually — there are no rules! 

If you're Carl Sandburg, you use 
your hands to fondle and strum an old 
guitar. And when you're not playing, 
you may have then thrust deep into 
the pockets of an old pair of blue jeans. 
If you're Dorothy Thompson, on the 
other hand, you may use your hands to 
gesticulate, to point, to underline the 
things you are saying. And when you're 
not gesticulating, you'll clasp your 
hands, or do anything that seems 
natural. 

One good piece of advice is this, 
however: Start with your hands at your 
sides. As you progress and warm to 
your subject, as nervousness deserts 
you, let them play their part in de- 
livering your message. Otherwise, for- 
get them. 

Good preparation is the key to 
success. 

Well, maybe you won't ever set the 
world on fire as a speaker — but at least 
you may avoid setting the stage on fire 
as Loretta did. It’s worth a try. 


By LEONARD A. PARIS 





News ae 
few days before his death, Captain Fisher delivered 


thie, Phipino baby. pausing in his war duties to 
bring life. His face, however, foreshadows tragedy. 


“THE LETTER 
| Hoped Never to Write” 


NOTE: This letter describes the heroic last mission 
of Captain James Canfield Fisher of the Army Medical 
Corps who was serving with the Rangers in the Philip- 
pines at the time of his death. He was the only son of 
the distinguished novelist, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, to 
whom Sergeant Nelson’s letter is addressed. The rescue 
of 500 prisoners of war from Cabanatuan Camp was a 
joint Filipino and American action, and Captain Fisher’s 
death was as deeply mourned by the Filipinos as by his 
American comrades, for they knew him as their friend 
who treated them in “a perpetual clinic.” 

Mrs, Fisher, who has been unfailingly generous with 
her time and her advice to Scholastic for many years, has 
the deepest sympathy of the staff in the loss of her 
gallant son. — The Editors. 


Somewhere in the Philippines 
February 4, 1945. - 


one letter [ hoped never to have 
fully sl — of any attempt I might 
your grief, for my own emotions are the 
much greater yours must be. In the com- 
meter tadhs aniclatnts thts nae Jae athe 
individual has ever the unqualified respect and 
admiration of the personnel, commissioned and en- 
listed, as did Captain Jim. In a small unit, such as he com- 
manded, where each man’s affairs are common knowledge, 
he was just one of the boys. We knew and loved him as our 


make to eodgipter 
measure of how much 
paratively short time 


Commanding Officer, and again as the man with the hammer ~ 
and the saw who was always in the process of constructing - 


MAY 7, 1945. 


By S/ SGT. JOHN W. NELSON 
He gave his life to free the Cabanatuan prisoners 


~ Victory Story 


something. In short, he represented the finest type of soldier 
any soldier hopes to meet, a soldier’s soldier. 

Captain Fisher called me in on the evening of the 27th of 
January and told me that this organization had been given 
the mission, of attacking a Japanese Concentration Camp 
some 20 odd miles inside enemy lines, and freeing some 500 
American prisoners there. A total of five Medical Personnel 
would be required. The Captain, Corporal Estensen, Cor- 
poral Haynes, Corporal Ramsey and J chose to go. The 
following morning we left our area by truck and on reaching 


_ the lines lay down to get what sleep we could while waiting 


for darkness. The unit left at dusk and began the intricate 
job-of sneaking more than a hundred men through enemy 
lines. Dawn found us in hiding in a native barrio 20 miles 
inside Japanese lines and about 7 miles from our objective. 
That evening at dusk we pushed on again with every inten- 
tion of making our strike that evening. However, our Scouts 
reported a large force of tanks and a great number of troops 
encamped at our objective, so we again went into hiding in 
a native barrio three miles from the Prisoners of War Camp. 

The following night we moved on and into the attack. 
The attack began at 1945 and its opening found the Captain, 
Corporal Ramsey and myself on the left flank directly behind 
the unit attacking the Japanese garrison. When it became 
apparent that the assault was going well, the Captain 
ordered us to move to the right and approach the main gate 
through which the prisoners were fleeing. The night was 
very dark and during the movement of some two or three 
hundred yards, all of us temporarily lost coritact with each 
other. At the gate there was naturally considerable con- 
fusion for the prisoners were all volubly excited and the 


G.L.s were trying to herd, lead or carry them to safety. 


I searched a few moments here for the Captain, and then, 
knowing the type of courage with which he was endowed, 
headed for the gate, for I was certain he would be going 
through. I had made perhaps half a dozen steps toward the 
gate when a knee mortar shell dropped in front of me about 
ten feet to the left of the gate and ten feet in front of the 
wire. I hit the ground fast, but a moment later soméone 
hollered “Man down” and I ran forward a few feet where a 
man lay on the ground. It was too dark to see who the man 
was, but I went to work immediately. I asked him where he 
was hit. He answered “Stomach.” I dressed the wound, and 
in the meantime Sergeant Bossard came up and I asked him 
to find the Captain, for I knew the man was badly injured. 
It came as a definite shock when the man on the ground 
said, “This is Captain Fisher.” 

Private First Class Myerhoff, and First Sergeant Bossard 
prepared to carry the Captain back when I had to leave to 
take care of another man who was down. However, I got 
back to see the Captain several times during the march and 
was carrying his litter at the time we reached the bull carts. 
He went on into the barrio from which we had departed 
earlier in the evening while my orders kept me with the 
line of march until all prisoners and men were in the village. 

, (Concluded on page 19) 





TREASURE HUNT IN "REF. 920” 


If you. want to know the facts, this is your dish 


, Ge was puzzled by the word implement used as a 
verb. She came upon it almost every day in the news- 
papers. Could it be possible it was in the dictionary? It was! 
Webster’s New International had quite a piece about it, she 
discovered, and so had Funk and Wagnalls' New Standard. 
Ann’s school library boasted not only these standard dic- 
tionaries but a number of word books also. In Fowler's 
Modern English Usage she found an amusing note in the 
history of the word; in leafing through Crabb’s English 
Synonyms and Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases she gained more insight into its uses. 

John wanted to write an editorial on paper salvage. He 
knew little about it, except that it was necessary and impor- 
tant. “If you will look in the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature,” the librarian said, in answer to his inquiry, “you 
will find what has been published recently about it.” She 
handed him the December, 1944, paper covered volume (the 
most recent when this article was written) and here he 
noted “100 Ibs. of waste paper will make ~ Educ. Vict. 3:23 
Dec. 4’44”, meaning that an article on what a hundred 
pounds of waste paper will make is to be found in Education 
for Victory, vol. 3, page 23, for Dec. 4th. Fortunately the 
school library had Education for Victory, a Government pub- 
lication, in its files, and here he found some facts and figures. 
Going back into earlier paper volumes and then into the 
bound volumes, he found more. He learned from the librar- 
ian that Poole’s Index was the first of these very useful com- 
pilations of magazine literature to be made, but that it had 
come to an end in 1907. John thought that if he had time 
he might glance at Poole to see whether waste paper was 
an issue in those faraway days. 


But now the librarian was telling him that if he woyld go - 


to the large public library in town he could consult the 
Times Index where all references to waste paper that had 
appeared in the New York Times would be listed. Here he 
found an item like this: “School children make paper balers 
as salvage drive aid, D 6, 25:5.” Asking in the newspaper 
SES TE Dae oe 
25, column 6. 


Michael had an even more ambitious project. He wanted 
to write about television, though just what he wanted to say 
“he didn’t know. His purpose in choosing the subject was 
really to learn more about it. He knew that encyclopedias 


give one the best birds’ eye views of subjects and he turned 


first to the new one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia which 
the school library had just bought. There he found a good 
short account of the process and problems of television. He 
wanted to know more, however, about the history and de- 
velopment of television. In a book called Brief Facts he 
learned that television was invented in the U.S. in 1926 by 
a man named Baird. In a book called Famous First Facts he 
was told that the “Automatic transmission of photography 
across the ocean by television*was made in 1924 by Captain 
Richard H. Ranger.” 

Michael turned now to the World Almanac and here he 
found a good chronology of discoveries and inventions lead- 
ing up to television. He thought it might be rewarding to 
find out more about Mr. Baird or Captain Ranger. Where 
could he get this information, he asked the librarian. In 
American Men of Science they discovered a notice of the 
achievements and present address of Lt. Colonel Richard 
Howland Ranger. They looked in Who’s Who in America 
and in Who Was Who in America for Mr. Baird without any 
success; then on the chance that an error had been made in 
calling him an American, they looked in the English Who's 
Who for 1944 and there found John L. Baird with his 
address, “inventor of the televisor, first practical -television 
apparatus for transmission of scenes by wireless over a dis- 
tante.” Michael was tremendously interested in finding that 
the inventors of television were men living today; he realized 
also that he had just learned something about the use of 
reference books. He still wanted some very up to date mate- 
rial. So he, too, consulted the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature and the Times Index — and what he found you 
can find too. 

Mary, just elected Class President. went to the library. to 
find something about parliamentary procedure. What book 
or books did she find? 

Quincy, who had seen Going My Way, wiedered what 
Barry Fitzgerald had played in before. Could he find any 
book in your library that would tell him? 

Vida couldn’t recall the names of the Three Musketeers. 
What book has been compiled to help her? 

Look up one topic in several encyclopedias. Which ency- 
clopedia impresses you as the most “popular”; the most 
scholarly; the most concise? 

Look up one city in several atlases. Which atlas is the 
easiest to use; the most detailed; the best printed? 


By AGNES N. BASS 
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MAY 


HE little touches of humor in “My. 
Family” are what distinguish this _ 


man 


My Family 


My family is composed of 
and mother, and 
dogs. Peace and 
reign, except when my father’s 
complex comes to the foge. 

_ Once in a while my fa 
around the house, doing such 
putting on storm windows 
screens. When anything is 
the call sounds for Chuck. 

First, we go to the. basement, where 
Father selects the tools; add I, being 
ignorant of the task before us, observe 
this in silence. Sunday, he was going to 


hang the storm windows and insulate ‘ 


build*the entire attic, he couldn't use 
more. Just as I am about to ask him if 
he thinks I’m an octopus, he calls from 
the top of the stairs that I'm to bring 
the storm window too. 

When I reach the scene of operations 
and unburden myself, I find my father 
studying, the window from the inside, 
and then opening it and studying it 
from the outside. Thank goodness, it’s 
twenty below zero. After a few mo- 
ments I suggest that if he doesn’t need 
me I'll go. He replies that definitely 
| should not go as he will need my help. 

Finally Father starts to work. As | 


~ 
~ 
~ 
~ 
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am about to be seated, he tells me to 
get the plane which was forgotten in 
the basement. He tells me to hurry up 
but-as I'm in a hurry to get done, | 
don’t need any encouragement. When I 
get back, all out of breath, he discovers 
that he needs another screw. Again I 
set off, and when I get back, the screw 
is either too short or too long, too wide 
or too small. This time I take a speci- 
men along. I can’t find another screw 
like the sample, so I shout out the fact 
at the basement ceiling, just like a dog 
baying at the moon. I am informed of 
the fact that I am blind, that I should 
look again. This I do and scream back 
the reply that there is none. Father 
bustles down the stairs and after a 
moment, locates a jar, hidden in the 
innermost recess of the cabinet, and 
extracts a mate to the sample screw. | 
accept his look of reproach with a feel- 
ing of humility, and we journey back. 
This time I get seated comfortably. 
The work proceeds in silence, for by 
now Father hasstopped singing. At last 
the storm window is attached to its ap- 
pendages and affixed to its outside 
hangers on the window frame. 


Then Father starts to insulate the 
inner windows. He decides that he 
needs the magnetized hammer, although 
there are two or three othgrs lying 
around. This time, as I leave, I,resolve 
that I will find that hammer. Fortu- 
nately, I quickly sight the instrument 
and dash up. As the job is nearing 
completion, I get restless and chi!’ d 
to the bone. So I offer to pound the 
weatherstripping in while he holds it. - 
As I am driving home the last nail, 
calamity strikes. I hit my father’s 
thumb; whereupon ensues a heated dis- 
course as to why didn’t I watch what 
T was doing. 

I remove the tools in silence and in 
silence we sit before the crackling fire 
in the fireplace and read the papers. 
When Mother calls us to dinner, we 
discover goose with wild rice dressing 
(my favorite) and blueberry pie 
(Father’s favorite) and pretty soon all 
is well again in the home of the Doer- 
ings— until the next time Father finds 
he ought to fix something 


* Charles Doering, 17 
New Ulm (Minn.) Public High School 
Mary Kayser, Teacher 





“The Letter | Hoped Never 
‘to Write” . 
(Concluded ) 


When I returned, the Captain was 
being operated upon by two Filipino 
doctors, man and wife, and by two 
American doctors from the Prisoners of 
War Camp, Lieutenant Musselman of 
Omaha, and Major Sitter of Milwaukee. 
The rest of the unit moved on and 
crossed into our lines early the next 
morning, leaving several Prisoners - of 
War and the wounded in the care of 
two doctors and five Rangers. We had 
hoped to be permitted to remain in 
hiding in this village but were ordered 
out at @200. Se carrying our wounded 
with native help, we moved back an- 
other four miles to the first village in 
which we stopped, and dawm found us 
again in hiding. 

Captain Fisher died at 1100 on the 
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31st of January. Blood plasma and vein 
to vein transfusion were tried to keep 
his alive but it was futile. His last re- 
mark was an expression of hope that 
the few of us that remained would make 
it back safely across the lines. A mili- 
tary funeral was held for him, Father 
Kennedy of New York City, a Prisoner 
of War, reading the service. The Cap- 
tain sleeps at the foot of a large tree in 
a small grove at the edge of the barrio. 
This place has been unofficially desig- 
nated by the Filipinos as “Dr. Fisher 
Park.” A monument will be placed in 
the village by the battalion, in his 
hpnor, and native wood carvers, once 
the Japanese are forced out of the area, 
will carve the information contained on 
the identification tags on the tree. We 
crossed the lines that night, and the 
following ing we learned of the 
whereabouts of his friend Captain Aron- 
son and went to see him. Captain Aron- 
son had already spoken to Major Sitter 


and he told me it was his belief every- 
thing possible had been done to save 
the Captain’s life, and even under the 
most favorable conditions the outcome 
would have been extremely doubtful. 

I have just spoken to Lieutenant 
Musselman who performed the opera- 
tion and he told me he or Father Ken- 
nedy would see you upon their return 
to the States, and from them you may 
pick up further information yau may 
desire and which I may have inadvert- 
ently omitted. It is useless for me to 
attempt any words that might bring 
you peace, for our own sense of loss is 
acute. In the loss of Captain Fisher, 
each of us in the detachment feels the 
loss of an adviser, a friend; and a Com- 
manding Officer who in our hearts is 
irreplaceable. 

Respectfully, 
S/Sgt. John W. Nelson 37019950 
Med. Det. 6th Ranger Inf. Bn. 
Acting First Sergeant 














® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


|. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Now that you've finished laughing 
over “Locked It with the Keyside Out- 
side,” try underlining the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each 
stateméat below. 

1. The author, in speaking of the 
newspaper as “not to be lightly accused 
of sensationalism,” is (a) protecting 
herself in case of libel; (b) indulging 
in understatement; (c) railing against 
the prejudice of the American press. 

2. Up to the time~of writing, the 
av'thor and her family had regarded 
locks and keys (a) seriously: (b) care- 
lessly; (c) continuously. 

3. When Paul started to ask ques- 
tions, his mother (a) disappeared so 
she would not have to answer; (b) 
turned him -over to the locksmith; 
(c) told him to go out and play. 

4. Paul’s encounter with Mr. Everett 
proved (a) the impracticability of the 
new locks; (b) that neighbors are 
nibby; (c) that the boy was hard of 
hearing. 

5. A large part of the author's dif- 
ficulties were caused by (a) her own 
impractical nature; (b) Paul's mischief; 
(c) the burglar. ? 

6. The author’s husband was (a) de 
lighted; (b) disappointed; (c) con- 
fused by his wife’s account of the new 
locks. 


li. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements about 
“Memorandum on Anti-Semitism.” 
Mark true statements T, false ones F. 


1. The population ot America is less 
than five percent. Jewish. 

2. About half of America’s Jews live 
in New York City. 

3. The Jews own or ‘control ‘ised 
ten percent of the national wealth. 

4. Although Jewish people differ in 
politics, they are united on the Zionist 
question. 

5. All the Jewish people im_ this 
country came here after the Civil War. 

6. The real enemies of mankind are 
not those who hate thoughtlessly but 
those who wish to divert men’s atten- 
tions from something more hateful. 

7. The thoughtless haters are not. a 
real source of danger. 

8. It is all right to hate the Jews as 
a class so long as you recognize that 
there may be exceptions. 

9. Jewish people have made distinct 
contributions to the sciences and arts. 


il. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you've finished reading “Treas- 
ure Hunt in ‘Ref. 920,’” fill the blanks 
in the following paragraph. 

To learn of the use of English words 
and phrases, you should consult 
—_______. Thesaurus. In the Reader's 
Guide to Literature 
you will find listed recent articles on 
various topics. For materials which ap- 
peared before the year 
Poole’s Index will be helpful. The 
Times Index is a key to items which 
appeared -in the 
In Who's Who in America you will find 
listed pnly those famous people who 
were _.______. during the year 
represented by the volume. 














IV. WHAT A LIFER : 
In this y of Dor- 
othy Parker's one im each 
sentence is wines Substitute a correct 
word. ; 
Dorothy Parker. was born “in 1893, 
the daughter of a Jewish father and an 
Irish mother. Part of her education was 
acquired in a convent in Spain. One 
of her short novels, “Big Blonde,” won 
the O. Henry award in 1929. She is 
married to a motion picture director, 
Alan Campbell. ° 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WORDS TO THE WISE 

Check a, b; or c. Words are found in 
“Locked It with the Keyside Outside.” 

1. Your potential abilities are those 
which (a) exist only in your‘ewn imagina- 
tion (b) do not yet exist but can b- de- 
veloped (c) See your skill in the 
use of languag 

2. (a) A cco (b) a blue jay (c) an 
owl is a nocturnal bird 

8. A foray is (a) a kind of lobby, as 
in a theater (b) a raid (c) a dessert 
made of whipped cream. 

4. (a) Fagin (b) Mr: Micawber (c) 
David Copperfield was a sinister charac- 
ter in Charles Dickens’ novels. 

5. An interloper is (a) a spy (b) an 
intruder (c) a deer-like animal found in 
the Rocky Mountains. 

6. You would feel apprehensive if (a) 
you had to take an examination without 
time.to study (b) you were given a thous- 
and dollars for your birthday (c) your 
friend was in great sorrow. 

7. (a) Religion (b) war (c)-education 
develops-a homicidal tendency in men. 

8. A morose person is- (a) gloomy 
(b) deceitful (c) fickle. . 

9. (a) A politician out to win votes 
(b) a newly-married couple (c)} a bad- 
tempered old hermit would be most likely 
to have a brusque manner. 

10. To refrain is (a) to stop (b) to 
accuse (c) to spend recklessly. 





Memorandum 


on Anti-Semitism | 
(Concluded ) 


tists that the progress of man would be 
set back the length of your whole life- 
time. We'd lose millions of babies and 
adults theif research was going to have 
saved. If we had caused this, we'd lose 
the Constitution and its Bill of Rights, 
our security, everybody’s liberty, and 
our self-respect. Information, Please, 
would be wiped out. We'd lose Barney 
Baruch and. Hedy Lamarr and Albert 





Einstein, and Walter Lippmann, and — 
That’s what anti-Semitism is. 
~ And what I have had to say about it 
is not merely what I think. It is what I 
know. What can easily bé known by 
you, to the great enlargement of your 
soul, if you are anti-Semitic. It is trath 
known by me, Philip Wylie, a six-and- 
seventh generation Scotch-lrish-Presby- 
terian-American. It is written by me of 
my own free will in this great, freedom- 
loving land, because I, too, love liberty 
and justice and truth. Written by me, 
whose ancestors on the British Isles, 
70 generations ago, were cannibals — 
as were yours if you claiva British blood. 







SENTOR SCHOLASTIC 


During the days when our sires were 
stewing each other's joints im clay pots 
— a mere seventy grandfathers back - 
the Jews had been civilized for two 
thousand years. They had already given 
to humanity its. first conception of or- 
ganized law and the stupendous idea 
of one God. At that time they also pro- 
duced a man who spent His life teach- 
ing people the whole truth about human 
relations: “Do unto. others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” 


Reprinted from. the January, 1945 
American. Mercury by special permission. 
Copyright 1945 by the American Mercury, 
Inc=~New York City, N. Y: 
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8) “apromir lispla eas ne 
Koper terview WEEEge chiet of police 
that a dangerous,burglak, “perhaps a 


tential murderer,” was at large and Rad 
already made two daring nocturnal for- 
ays in our neighborhood. This character, 
said the chief, had entered his victims’ 
houses by way of unlocked downstairs 
doors, had gone up into their bedrooms, 
and, while they slept, had helped him- 
self to a total of some two hundred 
dollars in cash as well as to a diamond 
ring valued at $345.50. “The man car- 
ries a gun and will stop at nothing,” the 
chief told a-representative of the North- 
Shore Star-Express. “Residents are 
urged to lock all doors and windows at 
dusk and to report any stispicious noises 
immediately. No clues have been found 
as to the identity of the prowler.” 
Although I wondered just how the 
sleeping home owners had managed to 
find out that the burglar carried a gun 
and would stop at nothing, I was very 
much impressed by this interview, most- 
ly because *it was on the front page of 
the Star-Express, which, as everyone 
in our town knows, is not a journal to 
be lightly accused of sensationalism. On 
the contrary, it is a family paper, so® 
carefully edited that an eight-year-old 
could read himself to sleep with it un- 
less, by some chance, he happened to 
be a type that is overstimulated by ac- 
counts of the fund-raising activities of 
the Eastern Star or by the gladsome 
news that “Cub Pack 8 Plans Hike.” 
Since my husband happened to be 
away on one of his frequent busines» 
trips, it was up to me to defend our 
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i By ANGELICA GIBBS 


~~ 


Locked it with the keyside outside 


The only thing wrong with the burglarproof 


locks was that, they didn’t work 


aa, 


one side of the door — in this case, the 
inside. When I fastened the door for 
the night, the locksmith explained te 
me, I was to turn the key twice in the 
lock, withdraw it, and put it in a safe 
pce. Then, if the burglar broke the 


= yy at and put his hand through, there 
_ woald be nothing there for him to turn, 


a)” 


ld 


id# our ten-year-old ‘Son Paul. 
his sinister interloper,“ so, as 
had laid down the Star-Ex- 
press, | made a hurried survey of our 
downstairs doors and windows. As I 
feared, the lock on the front door was 
broken. I didn’t actually have to look 
at the back door, because I knew the 
key to it had been lost at least three 
years before. The windows, to my un- 
tutored é¢ye, seemed safe enough — at 
least they all had catches on them — but 
I was a bit apprehensive about the two 
remaining doors—in fact, they were 
pairs of doors, French ones — which led 
from the dining room out onto an open 
side porch. They had often been un- 
locked by the skeleton keys which Paul 
and his friends all carried around at the 
time when skeleton keys were fashion- 
able in their set. 

As a result of my survey, I sum- 
moned a locksmith, who miraculously 
arrived that very afternoon. He turned 
out to be no ordinary locksmith but a 
key-and-bolt specialist and the inventor, 
he proudly informed me, of an abso- 
lutely burglarproof lock. This man, who 
was elderly and slightly deaf, shook his 
head dismally over our front and back 
doors, both of which had glass panels 
through which any marauder could 
thrust his hand in case he wasn’t able 
ta, force the lock on the outside. The 
dining-room doors were, of course, prac- 
tically nothing but glass panels. 

The only solution for this, the lock- 
smith said, was his burglarproof lock. 
I agreed, and then watched with inter- 
est while he started to put one on a 
dining-room door. Unlike most locks, 
this contraption had a keyhole for only 


ey key on earth would fit the 
] 
2 The fine,” I said, “if I don’t lose 
he ke 

“I'ff giving you two keys,” said the 


smith. “You can’t lose both of ’em.’ 

I had my doubts about this, but went 
off into the kitchen without expressing 
them, leaving the locksmith engrossed 
in his work as heaps of shavings 
mounted on the rug beside him. He had 
finished the two dining-room doors and 
the back door and was engaged in bor 
ing a-large hole in the front door when 
Paul arrived home from school — rather 
fortunately, as it turned out. 

“You putting that lock on the inside 
of the front door?” he shouted at the 
locksmith, when the principle of the 
thing had been explained to him. 

“Uh huh,” said the locksmith. 

“What I don’t see,” said Paul, “is how 
we're going to get.in the house, if none 
of the doors can be opened from the 
outside.” . 

The locksmith put down his tools 
and looked thoughtfully at the door. 

“You mean if you're out?” he asked. 

“Yup,” said Paul. “Then we can’t get 
in.” 

“If we're in,” I added, “we can’t go 
out, either. That is, if we want to lock 
up after us.” 

The locksmith glared at Paul and me. 
It was apparently the first time that his 
system had ever been challenged. 
“Well,” he said finally, “since the other 
three locks are on the inside, I'll put this 
one on the outside. Then, if you go out, 
you can lock the front door behind you.” 

“Fine,” I said, relieved by this simple 
way out of what had seemed an im- 
passe. 

Paul, however, kept on staring at 
the lock in a manner which seemed to 
irritate the key expert a good deal. 

“Look here,” my son said presently. 
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“When one of us gets in the house, how 
on earth is he going to——” 

“You'd better run along and play, 
dear,” I said quickly. 

“I only want to ask a simple ques 
tion,” said Paul. “What i mean is, when 
we've been out—” 

“Run along now,” I said, and, alarmed 
by the homicidal look in the locksmith’s 
eye, I took Paul by the shoulders and 
pushed him through the open door and 
into the yard. 

By five-thirty the locksmith had not 
only finished the four locks but had put 
gadgets on the fastenings of the down- 
stairs windows which, he told me, ren- 


dered them burglarproof, too. He then 


locked the front door from the outside, 
the dining-room doors from the inside, 
presented me with eight keys and a 
whopping bill, and left by way of the 
back door. After I had spent some time 
sweeping up the heaps of shavings he 
had left all over the house, I fourtd some 
tags and tied them on four of the keys. 
These I labelled respectively “Front 
door (outside),” “Dining room (left, 
inside) ,” “Dining room: (right, inside) ,” 
and “Back door (inside).” I hung these 
carefully on a hook in the coat closet 
under the stairs, tossed the tour dupli- 
cates into the drawer of a nearby table, 
and went out to hunt up Paul. I found 
him sitting in an apple tree, looking 
morose. 

“It’s getting dark, Paul,” 
“You'd better come in now.” 

“I don’t mind the dark,” said Paul. 
He was, I could see, still brooding over 
his brusque eviction from the house. 

“We're supposed to lock up after 
dark,” I told him. 

Paul came down trom the tree and 
watched me while I locked the back 
door and returned the key to its hook 
in the closet. 

“You worried about that burglar?” he 
asked scornfully. 

“Not particularly, 1 said. 

“He shoots on sight,” Paul said, his 
tace lighting up. 

“He won't shoot us if he can’t get 
in the house,”’I said smugly, and went 
into the kitchen to get our dinner ready. 

Paul followed me. “You know, there’s 
one thing that still bothers me,” he said 
thoughtfully, leaning against the door- 
jamb, “and that’s how on earth we're 
going to get in after—” 

“Oh, Paul!” I cried, and sent him to 
answer the front doorbell, which provi- 
dentially, I thought, started ringing. 

Paul returned shortly to-report that a 
neighbor, Mr. Everett, had come to col- 
lect the dollar which I had promised to 
donate to the police benevolent fund. 


lL said. 


“At least, I think that’s what he said” 
Paul reportec. 
clearly through the door.” 

“Why didn’t you open it?” I asked. 

“It was locked on the outside.” 

“Look, dear,” I said. “Just a dol- 
lar from my pocketbook ask Mr. 
Everett to come around the house to the 
porch outside the-dining room. Then 
take the key marked ‘Dining room 
(right),’ open the door, and give him 
the dollar.” 

Paul ran off obediently, but was back 
in almost no time. “‘Dining-room 
(right)’ doesn’t seem to open it,” he said. 

“Try ‘Dining room (left)’, then,” I 
said. 

“That doesn’t work, eithar,” said 
Paul, grinning happily. “I tried it.” 

I put down my paring knife and wem 
into the dining room, where I could 
hear a voice, somewhat muffled but still 
recognizakle as Mr. Everett's, calling 
from outside, “Any-trouble in there?” 

“Not at all!” I shouted back. I 
aside the curtain on one of the doors and 
peeked out. Mr, Everett was standing 
on the porch, looking puzzled, I smiled 
foolishly and called, “We'll have this 
open in a minute, Mr. Everett!” 

As I struggled with the four keys 
which Paul brought in from the closet, 
it became apparent that I must have 
been more than a little confused when 
I labelled the tags on them. Since Paul 
had already tried the keys in the locks 
which they presumably fitted, I at- 
tempted a few variations. “Dinirig room 


(left)” did not, as I hoped, open din-. 


ing room (right). Nor did “Front door 
(outside)” fit dining room (left). For- 
getting, in my haste, that I had locked 
the back door with what, by some 
miracle, had been the right key, I now 
tried “Back déor (inside)” on dining 
room (right), with no fruitful result. By 
this time, however, Paul had managed 
to release the burglarproof catch on one 
of the windows and was climbing. out, 
dollar in hand. A bit later, when I 
stepped out onto the porch through the 
dining-room (right) door, which I 
found could be unlocked by the key 
marked “Front door (outside),” 
Everett had already collected the sitions 
and was walking down our driveway 
through the dusk, shaking his head like 
a dog troubled with a flea in its ear. 

I finished cooking dinner while Paul 
relabelled the keys for me, locked up 
the house again, and set the table. He 
tactfully refrained from to me, 
however, until | had downed about a 
third of my dinner, and then he touched 


only on football and other non-contro— 


versial subjects. I was mentally plan- 


SENIOR 


“I couldn’t hear him very 


Ding «\dihnitll eitig tee Boek wen 


the telephone rang. fa wart was a long- 


distance one from 
“Tll be able to kara 8 ay ery 
he told me geen ats 
train out of here this . 
wait up for me, though. Just ave a 
door unlocked.” 
1 was only then that relied the 


significance of what Paul had been try- 
ing to tell me ‘afternoon. I gasped 


all 
rather oe 
“Can't you hear me?” Harry asked, a 
little irritably, “I said Til be home to- 
night, late. Leave a door r. 

“I can't,” I said | ically. “There's 
a burglar at large around here. The 
police say he'll stop at nothing.” 

Paul, standing nearby, looked at me 

. “Well, I don’t want you 
sitting up till two in the morning,” Harry 
said. “Can’t you lock the back door and 
hide the key somewhere for me?” 

“No,” I said. “It locks only from the 
inside.” 

“It never did betore,” Harry said. 

“It does now,” I told him wearily. 

There was a long pause. Then Harry 
asked,. “Are you all right?” 

“Tm a little tired,” I said. 

“So am I. Near dead, in fact,” Harry 
said. “How about locking the front door 
and hiding that key for me? I want to 
go to bed tonight.” 

“If I lock the front door,” I said, “1 
can't get back into the house myself. It 
locks only on the outside.” 

“What!” said Harry. “Are you sure 
you're all right?” 

“Perfectly,” I said, aud began to cry. 

“Is Paul there?” 

“Yes, he’s here.” 

“Let me talk to him,” Harry said. 

I handed the receiver to Paul and 
ran upstairs, my knees shaking, and in- 
to my bedroom. As I lay down on the 
bed, I could hear Paul’s voice, clear 
and confident, from the-hall below. 

“Look, Pop,” he was saying. “I have 
it worked out. Before I go to bed, I un- 
lock the back door from the inside. Then 
I go around and lock the front door 


‘ from the outside and bury the key un- 


der that azalea bush. Well, then. I come 
back around the house and in the back 
door and lock it, Then you come home. 
You dig up the key, unlock the front 
door; and get a key marked ‘Dining 
room (right)’ from the hall.closet. After 
that, you go out the dining-room door, 
leaving it unlocked, and around to the 
front; and lock the . 

I put a pillow over my head to shut 
out the sound of his voice, . 


Reprinted by permission of The New 
Yorker and the author. 
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“I Am an American” Day, spoke of these new 
citizens as “giving strength to our democracy 
in its struggle against tyranny and in its 
striving to make secure through international 
organization the rights and opportunities of 
citizens in our own and in other sovereign 
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nations. : 

“And I call upon Federal, State and local 
officials, and patriotic, civic and educational 
organizations,” the President said, “to hold 
exerciges designed to impress upon our citi- 
zens, both native-born and naturalized, the 
privileges of their new status in our democ- 
racy and their responsibilities for building 
this Nation’s security . . .” 

More than a thousand of these ceremonies 
will be held throughout the country on May 
20. In the five years since “I Am an Ameri- 
can” Day was established by resolution of 
Congress, these gatherings have met in coun- 
try school houses, on village greens, in great 
city auditoriums, and in churches of every 
creed~ And in the victorious year of 1945 
these meetings will pay especial tribute to 
the 102,149 servicemen who have been nat- 
uralized since December 7, 1941. 








From MGM film, ‘The Flag Speaks’’ 


[: IS to be regretted that not more native Americans have 
attended proceedings at which men and women born 
in other countries of the world become American citizens. 

It is unfortunate because we older Americans have only 
too often failed to appreciate our heritage. And if each of us 
could see the joy and pride with which new citizens assume 
their rights and responsibilities as Americans in taking the 
oath of allegiance at naturalization proceedings, it would 
make us proud and thoughtful, too. 

The war has, of course, brought us all much closer to- 
gether. It has erased many doubts and misunderstandings. 
It has welded new bonds between citizens and non-citizens 
and between all the various racial stocks which together 
make America. The men who died at Cassino and Erfurt and 
Iwo Jima were not all Joneses and Smiths. They were also 
Cohens and Albertinis and Muellers and Eggerts and Kawa- 
sakis; they were Filipinos, Greeks, Negroes and. Nisei; they 
were native-born and naturalized citizens, and many of them 
were not even citizens at all. But the blood that was spilled 
by the Nazi 88s and the Jap machine guns was American 
blood, every drop of it. 

There are no “second-class citizens” in foxholes. 

And so “I Am an American” Day, to be celebrated this 
year on Sunday, May 20, has two main objectives, equally 
important. First, it serves as 2 reminder to all Americans to 
reflect a moment upon the full meaning and significance of 
citizenship. Secondly, it provides an opportunity for us all 
to welcome and honor the new citizeris — the 366,000 who 
have been naturalized and the 2,000,000 native-born who 
became 21 years old during the past year. 

The late President Roosevelt, in his’ Proclamation fixing 


MAY 7, 1948 


Under a provision of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act these men and women were natural- 
ized by consular officials or representatives of 
the Department of Justice’s Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Last year, one such representative 
travelled more than 50,000 miles to confer American citizen- 
ship on nearly 3,000 members of the armed forces repre- 
senting 80 different countries of birth. 

“At Maffin Bay,” he told me, “where our men had just 
begun to make inroads into the Japanese-held shore of Dutch 
New Guinea, I naturalized a group of men only 300 yards 
from the front lines. It was not at all unusual to confer 
citizenship on men fresh from the battlefields.” 

These men, called a few steps from war to receive citizen- 
ship, invariably regard the event as a memorable one. Yes- 
terday, they were citizens of far off places, perhaps even 
stateless natives of countries which are no more. Today, they 
are Americans, with a stake in democracy of the future, even 
though that “future” may last only to the next enemy 
counter-attack! 


The Price of Liberty 


So on this “I Am an American” Day I suggest that we 
pause to think about our responsibilities as citizens. We 
should remember those who have known terror and starva- 
tion and blackness and the sight and smell of death in this 
war to maintain and strengthen democracy. For 'to us, as to 
them, every right involves a corresponding duty; and our 
duty is to fulfill the promises made to our new citizens in 
welcoming them to the fraternity of Americans: 

“We promise you the pursuit of happiness. We do not 
promise you happiness. We promise yeu equality of oppor- 
tunity. We do not premise you riches. We promise you free- 
dom of speech. We do not promise you wisdom. We promise 
you liberty.” 
























High Scores Chaz ae 
With Winchester 22’s 


”? 2? 


Every target shooter’s ambition is to be able to “‘pour”’ em 
into the bull’s-eye. Winchester EZXS and Leader cartridges 
make possibles come easier. Their fine accuracy contributes 
to higher scores whether on indoor ranges or out in the open. 


So when Winchester ammunition is again plentiful be sure 
to get EZXS or Leaders for your match competition and 
Leader for all your other target shooting. 


For years Winchester small bore ammunition and the famous 
Winchester Model 52 target rifle have been the choice of top- 
notch marksmen. Their dependable performance instills con- 
fidence in experts and beginners alike. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.,New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 

















WINCHESTER MODEL 52 
‘The long list of state, regional and National 
ng f regiona| 


small bore , ri paralleled 
mar » Watrated 1s ons ot 
the Model 52 Heavy Barrel combinations. 
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It's a Fact 
| hte oa all you baseball bugs. 

Wanna know what team has 
copped the most pennants since 1900? 
What club has won the most world 
series? Which league is the stronger— 
American or National? Here’s the dope, 
alt lined up for you im this special 
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T WO! 
table: doors 
AMERICAN LEAGUE familiar 
Pennants World Series m tending 
Team Won Won program: 
New York —__—_____ 14 10 i. | 
Philadelphi 9 5 ng a 01 
Boston 6 5 be at an 
Detroit 6 1 will clos 
ae ees A 2 yes and 
nar tae EN es. 2 . ; future. \ 
St. Lovis 1 0 Uncle 
: to take 
NATIONAL LEAGUE pense, t 
New York 13 4 will have 
Payne’ : : ing for ii 
Pittsburgh é 4 well to 
Brooklyn 4 0 your pal 
Cincinnati 2 2 whether 
2 1 a vocati 
an : ° a wartin 
As you can see, the Yankees are in a 9 agreeme 
class by themselves.: They have won 14 J cast abc 
pennants and 10 world eéries. The @@ hope to 
Giants are a close second in pennants Civil 
won, with 13. But the: Yankees have J ties to | 
won all their pennants since 1921. In %§ postmas 
short, they've copped the American §§ opening 
League flag 14 times im the past 24 @ be utili: 
years! work. M 
Insofar as world series champion- § Service, 
ships are concerned, the Yankees, with 9 ther hel 
10, have no competition. The Philadel- The 
phia Athletics, the Boston Red Sox and @ ice has 
the St. Louis Cardinals are next with # anxious 
5. each, The Red Sox, however, own § terests. 
the best average—they’ve won 5 of the 9 office. 
6 world series they've. played in. Farm 
The losing-est world series team is % agent, | 
the Giants. They’ve lost 9 of their 13 @ tion tea 
series. Right behind them are the Chi- § to place 
cago Cubs, who have lost 7 out of 9; 9M Here is 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, 4 out of 6; and § effort ar 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, who have lost Nurse 
all 4 of the series in which they've # ing can 
played. i you alse 
~ Which league is the stronger? Well, #J tom, a 
judging by world series play—and that JM each m 
certainly is a good index—the American If 
League has it all over the National. In § Courses 
the 41 series played since 1903 (there $j don’t si 
was no series in 1904), the. American J the situ 
League has put it over the National § cipal. 
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—Herman L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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School's Out - - - SOON! 
Then What! 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 
Vocational Editor 





¥ WON’T be long before the school principal to get this course at no cost”; 
doors close for the. summer. Your “Mr. and. Mrs, Jones, Janet has been 
‘familiar routine of going to school, at- recommended to our firm as the type of 
tending classes, study halls, assembly person who can benefit by this course. 
programs, athletic contests, and grous- You wouldn’t want her not to take ad- 
ing about “too much. homework” will vantage of this offer! If you will sign 
be at an end. For some of you the doors. this paper we will see that she is im- |" 
will close for the last time. Glad? Well, - mediately enrolled”; or, “Sign up for | 
yes and no,-Anyhow, you're facing the this short course and prepare yourself | 
future. What's in it? ; for a postwar job. Get in oa the ground | | 
Uncle Sam will invite some of you floor. If your Draft Board calls you 
to take a trip immediately, at his ex-.. while taking the course, we have been 
pense, to the induction Station. Others able to get many deferred.” The corre- 
will have a longer period before report- spondence .schools which are on the 
ing for induction. In this case it will be level will welcome your investigation 
well to talk over the situation with and will not try to high-pressure you 
your parents, counselor, and principal; or your parents into signing anything. 
whether you should enter college, take Remember that the school door is 
a vocational training course leading to always open to you, so go back and 
a wartime job, enter an apprenticeship take advantage of the friendly counsel 
$s are ina agreement, take a temporary job, or available to you. 
e won 14 @ cast about for the type of work you Those of you who will return to 
ries. The §@ hope to do later in a lifetime job. school in the fall should find how your 
pennants Civil Service offers many opportuni- talents can best be used during the 
cees have @M ties to both girls and boys. Visit your summer months. Your counselor, high 
1921. In §@ postmaster and investigate available school principal, and the USES will be 
American §§ openings. Your high school training can able to offer you many suggestions. 
) past 24 BM be utilized to help in doing essential Grocery and drug store work, errand 
work. Many cities and states have Civil and messenger service, canning fac- 
hampion- # Service, so ask your counselor for fur- _ tories, cutting lawns, golf caddying, 
cees, with #@ ther help along this: line. theater or factory work, farms and or- 
Philadel- The United States Employment Serv- chards, and other similar types of work 
1 Sox and @ ice has many jobs available and is may be available to you. Many of you 
next with #@ anxious to utilize your abilities and in- girls can help considerably by taking 
ver, own iM terests. It will pay you to visit their ‘ care of children, while mothers are 
1 5 of the # office. holding down jobs: in factories and 
in. Farmers need help. Your county other essential war work. 
s team is § agent, high school agricultural educa- Regardless of how much money you 
' their 13 @ tion teacher, and the USES will be able make, BE SURE THAT YOU WILL 
. the Chi- #@ to place you on the right kind of farm. RETURN TO SCHOOL IN THE 
out of 9; Here is a real chance to help the war FALL. While anyone can get a job 
of 6; and @ effort and to have an outdoor vacation. now, the time is not too far distant 
have lost Nurses are desperately needed. Train- when high school graduation will again 
h they've @ ing can be had at no cost to you and be necessary. to hold down a job. Jobs SERS Sees | 
you also receive uriiforms, books, food, will go to older folks with work experi- ere 
SS “oy poe certain amount of money ences — veterans, dislocated war work- | )7 iy 
-and that #§ each month. : ers, and high school and college grad- 
American If salesmen for correspondence ates, You on afford to skip the rest | Be WEAREVER 
tional. In courses and short courses call upon you, — of your high school education. - Refill Leads 
03 (there # don’t sign any paper before.talking over High school graduation is a good in- | © at all 
American the situation with your high school prin- surance policy— you never can tell |. ‘stationery 
National @ cipal. The unscrupulous agent uses when you will have need for it. Don’t | counters 
many techniques, such as: “You have _ sell yourself short for ‘a few dollars that | Fy 
rts. Editor jm been recommended by your high school you can get now! 
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Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking ... 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find/signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you’d better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


nit could , 
like This ° 


when 
look ! 


eee x 
Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, 
it contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For ten-day trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM 5, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


or druggist eee 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 
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OING steady” for high school 
kids? Huh-uh, say a large and 
loud majority. Uh-huh, say a small but 
equally loud minority. Well — maybe, 
say a goodly number of jn-betweens. See 
representative opinions and reasons he- 
low. . 
This is the last roundup for Jam Ses- 
sion this semester. If you soon-to-be 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors would 


like it continued next semester, please 


write and say so. And, if you have sug- 
gestions of questions to be used on this 
page, please include them in your letter. 

— Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


Should High School Kids 
“Go Steady?” 


Gals who have just one steady date 
Miss gobs of fun — they’re one man’s 
bait! 
Martha Ann Neuhaus 
Wisner (Neb.) High School 


If you “go steady,” you will see 

Fellows will treat you impersonally 

They take you for granted, on a date 

They dress under par —call for you 
late 

They forget little things, manners and 
such 

And top the evening by not spending 
much! 


So take my advice, in case you're | 


harried 
Don’t “g.s.” till you're read; to be 
married. 

‘ Harold Cohen 
Boy's. High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It’s like having a ball and chain 
around your neck. Still worse, when he 
breaks away, you're branded as Bill’s 
girl and you're out of luck: 

A Girl 
Eastern Junior High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


“Going steady” is not for me 
I want the feeling that I’m free 
I want to have all the fun I can 
Before some “fem” gets this man! 
Jim Kiewit 
Senta Monica (Calif.) High School 


a ee 


We're still young, so why be und 
lock and key to only one? " 


Betty Mermelstein 
Natchez (Miss.) High School 


Poor- Mary is sitting home, sad 
That “steady” of hers went mad 
For a blonde! 

She’s lucky (the blonde, I mean) 
But he may yet be seen 

With a redhead! . 


Kathleen Hansen 
North Central High Schcol 
Spokane, Washington 


A wolf on the loose 
Should be put in a noose 
But a lamb on a rope 
Has given up hope 

lee Nu 


gent 
Godwin High School 
Grand Rapids, Michige 


Look twice, thrice—many mor 
times before you leap once! 
Dolores Farley 
Muldoon High Sc 
Rockford, Minois 


If I'm in the mood for dancing 

Then I'll go out with Harry 

If I’m all set for romancing 

Then it must be Gary 

If perhaps my mood is gay 

I'll see the town with Ray 

I'm quite a moody girl, you see 

“Going steady” is not for me! 
Mary Jo Montgomery 
Hornersville (Mo.) High Scho 


Are you down.in the dumps? Do yo 
have a feeling that you're missing : 
the fun? Does the gang skip you whe 
they get-together? Are boys afraid t 
stop and talk to you? Well, if you war 
to “go steady,” get. used to the ide: 
Not me! 

A Girl a 
Abraham Lincoln High Scho 
: Council Bluffs, lowa 


Kids that date on a monopoly 
Are headed fcr monotony 
Years to come for-meditation 
Now’s the time for circulation 
Rita Schneider 
St. Clara Academy 
Sinsinawa, Wise 
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You “go steady” and you're always 


To go on a date without debate 

Then comes a fuss, take it from us 

At home you'll be sittin’ — knittin’. 
T. E. Gilreath 
Bolton High School 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Not for mel! It’s all right for the mil- 
jionaires, maybe, but I'd rather play 
the field and have a good time. Go 
steady and you go broke! 

Bob Bleck 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


Yes! 

I'm fifteen, a sophomore, and have 
been “going steady” almost a year. My 
folks think I’m rather young but I don’t 
—naturally. My “steady” and I think 
alike, have fun together, and like to do 
the same things. You have to have the 
same ideals, morals, and high prin- 
ciples but, if you do — “go steady,” but 
definitely! 

Jackie Johnson 


College View High School 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


“I hope Bob asks me to go,” you tell 
your Mom 
When around rolls the Junior-Senior 
Prom 
That doesn’t happen when you've got 
aman 
Cause then you both know where you 
stand 
‘Jeanne Davis - 
Lafayette (Colo.) High School 


“Going steady” is grand . 
We truly think it’s okay 
Because, you see, we intend 


To get married some day 


We think it’s swell to “go steady” 
If you're sure you're ready 

But if you aren't positive 
You'll end up negative 


Yes, My Darling 

Admiral Nimitz’ sense of humor is 
particularly well developed. When the 
submarine Darter sent a dispatch ask- 
ing permission to cruise outside her as- 
Signed area into another where she 
‘thought she might find more “meat,” 
Nimitz dictated a reply: “Yes, my dar- 
ling Darter, shoot your fish at the Japa- 
nese but duck their patrols like you 
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orter.” The staff thought it too undig- 
nified to send. 


Pletcher Pratt in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine” 


While You Wait 


Sign on Hollywood Boulevard: Shoes 
repaired, while you wait. Beneath, the 
proprietor has added: About three 


months. 
Erskine Johnson in N. ¥. World-Telegram 








Here’s what 


tanks say 
in battle 


Tanxmen see out through narrow 
alits or peep-holes. They depend on 
good communications between tanks 
for their eyes and ears—to help pro- 
tect each other, and to fight the 
enemy as a team. The multi-channel 
tank radios they use were designed 





Be oe 


Parts of actual radio conversa- 
tions between tanks recorded 
during the recapture of Guam: 


“All Tanks. Move out. Red Two 
and Red Three, you are too close. 
Green Four, not so fast. Guide is 
right. Open out and keep an eye 
on the infantry behind you.” 


“Red One from Green Four. I’m 
moving out left to take a pillbox. 
All right to fire?’’ 





“Green Four. Don’t fire. The 
Fourth Marines are over there 
somewhere. Run up and turn 
around on the box to crush it.” 








by Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 
scientists in co-operation with the 
Signal Corps, and were built by 
Western Electric workers. This is 
another example of the many ways 
Bell System research and manufac- 
turing is helping our armed forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





GET THIS 
HOW 


BOOKLET 
TODAY! 





Also full-color photos of Piper 
models, color drawings of plane 


stamps or coin for 

ostage-handling, 
Piper Atroraft - 
ation, Dept. . 
Lock Haven, Penna. 


P/PER CUB 





SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such ‘as we 
have published, It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover desi d by a f artist. Arrangement 
artistic and | practical, telling the history of .each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere ap 
applicants. Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 


HIGH SCHOOL or CLASS PIN 
14K. GOLD FINISH 
Your Name, Initials or 
School 
ENGRAVED FREE 
Send 75¢c Plus jSe 
Write for FREE Catalog stanss of tones’ Order 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 23 4.5, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 











ZOWIE-E-E' A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 
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Mary runs to Mr. Scott's aid after. he 
has been shot by her crippled father. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 
(MGM. Directed by Tay 
Garnett. Produced by Ed- 
win Knopf.) 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic Maga- 
zines award the Blue Ribbon for May 
to MGM for their picturization of 
Marcia Davenport's novel about a Pitts- 
burgh family of steel mill owners, and 
the Irish girl who spent her life in their 
servicé. Smoothly contrived and intense, 
Valley of Decision manages to develop 
effectively several major themes” at 
once — labor versus management; class 
versus class; selfishness versus love, Al- 
though film running time prevents the 


vrer 


picture from giving full scope to the , 


several decades covered by the. book, 
the section pictured presents the novel's 
theme with force, suspense, and credi- 
bility. , 

Mary Rafferty (Greer Garson)” be- 
came a servant in the household “of 
steel manufacturer William Scott (Don- 
ald Crisp) in 1878. She had heard a 
good. deal about the family from her 
embittered, half-crazy father (Lionel 
Barrymore). An accident in the Scott 
mill had crippled him for life. But 
Mary found the Scotts easier to love 
than hate, especially young Paul Seott 
(Gregory Peck). 

She also found.that with the excep- 
tion of Paul, William Scott’s children 
were selfish and willful, caring nothing 
for the mill their father had built. She 
was aware of Paul’s love for her, -but 
felt the marriage would be unsuitable 


because of the so- 
cia] gulf between 
them. Not over- 
courageous, she 
ran away from 
this emotional 
situation by going 


to Europe with 


young Connie 
Scott (Marsha 
Hunt). 


When she re- 


turned to — Pitts- 
burgh two years 
later, it was at 


Editor's Blue Ribbon 
for May is awarded 
to MGM for picture 
Valley of Decision, 


William Scott's 

request. Her homecoming proved 
tragic. The mill workers were out on 
strike. During a meeting between the 
management and the strikers, William 
Scptt was shot and. killed by Mary's 
father. 

Now, more than ever, Mary believed 
marriage between Paul and herself was 
impossible. But she still found ways to 
serve the Scotts. Ten years later she 
was even able to save the mill for Paul. 

Valley of Decision has~the ingredi- 
ents which go to make a good picture. 
Its story is strong, its characters inter- 
esting, its treatment realistic. 








SPECIAL 
FOR SENIORS! 


Now you can order a mailed-to- 
your-home . . . personal subscription 
.-. « to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. By 
sending in your order today you are 


guaranteeing your on our 
subscription list to receive 32 weekly 
issues . . . starting with the first 
issue in September. Enclose pay- 
ment with order. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

1 year $2.00 

2 years $3.50 

3. years $4.00 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a year Subscription te 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. Payment endosed. 
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OE ROSENTHAL is the Associated 
Press photographer who trailed 
some Marines, carrying an American 
flag, to the top of Mount Suribachi and 
mapped the smash-hit photo of World 
War II. 
His picture, Old Glory Goes Up on 
Mount Suribaohi, shows four Marines 
planting the flag. (Picture was used on 


cover of World Week, March 19 issue, 
tiled “Spirit of *45.”) It packs a ter- 


"1WO JIMA JOE” 


rific wallop of patriotism and is the 
inspiration for the Seventh War Loan 
poster. * 

Joe flew into New York, via San 
Francisco, last week, received the 
Graflex camera award, appeared on 
We, the People, and cheerfully agreed 
to numerous interviews by the press, 
including Scholastic. 

According to Joe, the flag picture 
was a lucky break. “It was like taking 
a picture at a football game. You snap 
it and hope for the best,” he said. “As 
I went ashore that morning (D-day 
plus four) I saw some Marines carry- 
ing the flag up Mount Suribachi, so I 
beat it up there. I selected a spot about 
40 feet away from them, stood on a 
couple of stones, amd snapped them 
just as they swung the flag into posi- 
tion. Afterwards I spent twenty minutes 
getting those guys to pose a picture 
which I thought ought to be pretty 
good,” he added with a grin. “Not un- 
til five days later, when I got back to 


» 
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Guam, did I find out that the first one 


_ — the “quickie’— was the good one!” 


That's Joe’s modest story — and he’s 
stuck with it. A photo with the dramatic 
punch of the flag-raising picture takes 
more than luck; it takes knowledge and 
experience. Joe has both. Fresh out of 
high school, Joe began as office boy for 
NEA (Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion) in San Francisco, learned photog- 
raphy, and was with the AP when the 
war started, 

D-Days are nothing new to Joe 
Rosenthal. He covered the invasions Of 
New Guinea, Hollandia, Guam, Palau, 
and Iwo Jima. At Palau he made two 
H-Hour landings in three days — on 
different parts of the island. -Sand- 
wiched in between D-Days was a 
7-weeks’ carrier tour, bombing Formosa 
and Okinawa and taking” part in the 
2nd Battle of the Philippines. 

“I like to go ashore during the early 
hours of the morning because you get 
better action shots,” Joe explains casu- 
ally. “Scared? Sure, I’m scared. But 
there’s one thing about an invasion — 
it’s all one-way traffic and you can’t get 
a ride going the other way!” 

That’s Joe. 


— Gay Heap 
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Get a supply of Coca-Cola today. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





...0r back again to an old family 
He knows he’s back at home base when Mom brings in the Coca-Cola from 
the family refrigerator. All hands gather ‘round and the reunion starts off 
with refreshment. The words Have a Coke always strike the old spark of 
familiar friendliness. Be sure there’s enough Coke on hand at your house. 








Ad 


custom 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly i 

“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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r copy or.send Sc to Dept. 4 
Ei, illerich & Bradsby 7 


, Louisville 2, Ky. 








SLUGGER BATS 
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VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 





owners 


196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 
@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire tife 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 

Customer Research Dept., Room 1820 
GENERAL MOTORS, ‘DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
"Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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DOWN 
on the Farm 


“| NEVER had so much fun—or worked 

harder. Imagine lumping fun and 
work together—but it’s true!” says Ros- 
lyn Kohn, a member of Scholastic 
Magazines’ staff who spent two months 
on Maine farms last summer. 

Like hundreds of other young people, 
19-year-old “Roz” was a_ volunteer 
emergency worker for the U. S, Crop 
Corps program. To Roz, a native of 


‘New York City,-the promise of sun- ~ 


shine, open air and healthful farm life 
seemed to be a vacation opportunity, 
as well as a patriotic sérvice. 

So she reported to the state Crop 
Corps headquarters in Portland, Maine, 
where she was given a choice of work- 
ing on-one farm or working for differ- 
ent farmers, as they needed help. Her 
first choice was “variety.” Later, she 
spent a month on one farm. 

At Higgins Beach, Maine, her first as- 
signment, Roz lived in a “dormitory,” 
(formerly a hotel) with fourteen other 
girls her age. 

“It was like going away to school. 
We had a ‘housemother’ and certain 
hours for ‘lights.out.’ But we were ready 
to go to bed on time, after a hard day’s 
work,” she says laughingly. 

Roz and her fellow farmerettes were 
up at 6 o'clock every morning. The 
farmer’s truck arrived at 6:30 and they 
were off to the fields. Sometimes they 
had their.noon meal at the farmhouse 
where they.worked. But usually their 
lunches were packed by the “dormitory” 
kitchen and they picnicked under the 
shade of an apple tree. They stopped 
work at 5:30 p.m. 

Roz ‘had never had a day’s. farm ex- 
perience in her life and she was afraid 
she “couldn’t take” the hard physical 
labor, But according to the farmer she 
worked for, Roz turned out to be a 
“pretty good” potato roguer. 

“A potato roguer is one whe separates 
the good from the diseased potatoes,” 
she explains. “We spent a week learn- 
ing a little about good and bad pota- 
toes, then worked with a roguing ex- 
pert. The fourteen of us could cover 70 
to 80 acres per day.” 

Besides roguing potatoes, Roz 


‘Roguing’ potatoes on a Maine farm 


weeded the fields; harvested heads of 
lettuce and crated them for marketing. 

“Seven of us cut 3600 heads in one 
morning! That would be ‘about 200 
crates,” she estimates. . 

Besides the regular farm. work, Roz 
and her friends took turns doing some 
of the farm chores, such as feeding 
chickens and dishwashing. 

“Our entertainment was limited to 
swimming in the ocean before or after 
work, gathering evenings at the general 
store, or bowling at the bowling alley 
nearby. Once in a while we'd go into 
Portland for a movie but not often. We 
had to get up too early to make the trip 


“to town after work.” 


To this year’s volunteer farm helpers, 
Roz has a few words of advice. 

“Take all the exercises you can in 
your gym classes, so that. you'll be in 
condition to do real farm work. And 
take along a couple of pairs of blue- 
jeans. They're comfortable—and dont 
show the-dirt!” 

This year the U. S. is asking for four 
million volunteers to help the farmer 
keep sending food supplies. to our Al 
lied armies and the starving, liberated 
countries. The Victdry Farm Volunteers 
is the organization for those from 14 to 
17 years of age. Girls over 18 may 
volunteer for the Women’s Land Amy. 

The local farm employment office in 
your community ‘will furnish informa- 
tion about the-kind of work ‘you can do, 
and the pay for the different farm jobs. 
If you don’t want to farm all summer, 
you may want to work week-ends or for 
a two-week period. As the farm work 
season in your community comes 
around, your local paper and’ radio will 
call for. volunteers and tell you how to 


get in touch with the proper authorities.’ 
. You: 


As Roz says, “You give service 
get fresh air, fum and pay for it!” 
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TEEN TALK | 
Peek in the windows of the aban- 


foned county jail in Portland, Oregon 
yr those of an old church building in 
bbock, Texas, to see Teen Canteens 









otes” of teen-age clubs throughout 
he country. For aye the TAC 
Teen Age Cantee&) in Grenada, Mis- 
issippi, jives to juke box tunes ‘and has 
special lounging room piled high with 
books and magazines for groovy book- 
oms; Burlé Iowa’s, “Spider 
Web,” celebrated its second birthday 
by putting on a play, “Here We Are.” 
Teen Talk ‘welcomes contributions 
rom teen-age club reports, and any 
holastic readers who would like to 
ceive copies of Teen Talk may do 
o by sending name and address, to 
Royal Crown Cola, Columbus, Georgia. 
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tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


. 
weekly during the school year (32 
editions: 














*Who’s Who at San Francisco 3 
*Roosevelt's Place in History, by Henry 
Steele Commager 5 
Guaranteeing Those 60,000,000 Jobs. 7 
*We Challenge You (Quiz) 9 
March of Events 10 
*Builders of America: Admiral William S. 
Sims . 12 
**Memorandum on Anti-Semitism, by Philip 
Wylie 13 
**Dorothy Parker 15 





**"Listen to Me!” by Leonard A. Paris —— 16 
**"The Letter | Hoped Never to Write,” by 














$/Sgt. John W.. Nelson ———$-_ 17 
**Treasure Hunt in “Ref. 920,” by Agnes N. 
Bass 18 
**The Round Tuble ‘ 19 
**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz) ______.._. 20 
Locked It with the Keyside Outside, by An- 
gelica Gibbs 21 
“1 Am an American” Day, by Francis Biddle, 
Sr. _23 
Sports: It’s @ Fact, by Herman Masin______ 24 


School’s Out Soon! Then” What? by Franklin 
R. Zeran 
Boy dates Girj: Jam Session 

















“He Lived to Sign” 














One of the 
among the valiant men who 
signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was Thomas Lynch, 
Jr., of South Carolina. 


least known 


Only. 27, he was a chronic 
invalid when he succeeded his 
father in the Continental Con- 
gress, but he was determined to 
live long enough to affix his 
name to the immortal document. 


His was not a spectacular 
career, but it offers conclusive 
evidence of a profound regard 
for human rights. 


This same quiet spirit of sac- 
rifice is typical of all those who 
believe in protecting others, and 
Life Insurance owes its very ex- 
istence to this typically- Amer- 
ican virtue. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
one mutual hfe insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Model to show how paradrop may be used by scientific expeditions in the post-war 


. . . FOR PEACE TOMORROW 


The Army calls it “Aerial Resupply”... this way of 
sending freight by special delivery where no plane can land! 


HEN you read in the papers that —_ parapacks which may be attached to the 
\ ) fighting conditions are “fluid” it _ aircraft under the fuselage. Because FI y Fact 
means that battle lines aren’t clearly ee means that parachutes are LYING acts... 
drawn—that a battalion of our men, for ‘- used, .the parapacks ‘are released at |" sebastion Lenormand, « French doe- 
example, may be well ahead of supply ~ Slightly higher altitudes—from 200 to rh ioet tested the parachute in 1783 
echelons <.. 250 feet, at speeds of 110 to 130 miles _ Sel te tine Doe: 
And that’s where “Cargo Drop,” offi-. . 4" hour. 
cially termed “Aerial Resupply,” comes In the post-war world paradrop.and - 
in handy. free-drop will have many uses—all the 
Aircraft, such as the C-47; are the. way. from making air mail a reality in. 
delivery wagons. And they deliver in. outlyi laces, to aiding in the openin: 
two = es free-drop and_paradrop. © up ae and unexplored he ip until 
Free-drop means the dropping of . ground-air facilities cam be established. 
light and non-breakable items 
without parachute. It’s done from 
150 to 200 feet at speeds from 110 
to 120 miles per hour, Terrain is 


i 
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an important factor—it should be the use of 
soft and as free from obstruction . La man dein 
as possible, velopment of these 


Paradrop is used for articles up 
to 300 pounds, They are packed in 
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HELP! MORE PAPER! 


If seven million persons each contrib- 
uted one envelope, the total would be 
enough to make 75,000 containers for 
blood plasma! So get a container ready 
and fill it. 
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The Relation of Work Experience to Guidance 


By Franklin R. Zeran, Ph.D 
. Vocational Editor 


ARTICIPANTS at the Sixth National 

Conference of State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
held at Traverse City, Mich., July 24- 
August 12, 1944, formed a work com- 
mittee to make a brief statement sum- 
ming up thinking and discussion on 
work-study programs. The following is 
the gist of the report prepared by this 
committee. It is important that schools 
throughout the country develop an at- 
titude and a viewpoint toward the work 
experiences of the students in school. 
A program of action should grow out of 
policies and plans formulated within 
each school. 
Basic Assumptions 

1. All work experience has an ele- 
ment of value to the student. It helps 
him to make more intelligent vocational 
and educational choices later on. 

2. Work experiences fo: all students 
should be encouraged within the legal 
limits of age for employment and in 
consideration of the interests, health, and 
schoob record of the student. 

8. Greater value is obtained for the 
student when his work experience is 
properly related to and supervised by 
the school. 

4. Some work experience, if properly 
related and supeivised by the school, 
merits school credit. 

5. Any work experience, even though 
credit is not given by the school, should 
be recorded by the school. 

6. It is the responsibility of each 
State and local community to work out 
a program of action with respect to the 
work being done by students. 


Objectives of Program 


It becomes the responsibility of each 
school to organize the guidance pro- 
gram in such a way as to obtain maxi- 
mum values inherent in work experi- 
ence. 

1. Exploratory Values. Any work 
provides exploratory experience which 
helps the student to know better his 
own inclinations, abilities, and desires. 
This may affect the school subjects he 
is taking or plans he is formulating. It 
may affect his later vocational -deci- 
sions. He may know better what he 
does not want to do as well as what he 
may want to do. 

2. Desirable. Work Habits. These 
will vary in degree and kind, depending 
largely upon the nature of the work 
done, the policies of the employer, and 


the amount of work supervision pro- 
vided. It is extremely important for 
students to develop habits concerned 
with getting along with people, operat- 
ing on a schedule, developing apprecia- 
tion of the value of property, eliminat- 
ing fears in working with people or 
machines, learning to follow instruc- 
tions, developing respect for authority, 
and appreciation of the value of time. 

3. New Meaning to Money Values. 
Where money is received for work 
done, each student faces the decision 
of what to do with the money earned. 

4. Evaluation of School Curriculum. 
As students work, the need for learning 
and knowing the basic skills developed 
in the schools becomes more significant. 
Likewise, school counselors and admin- 
istrators may obtain from both students 
and employers helpful facts on exten- 
sion of training in the school program 
as well as new forms of training. 

5. Developing Good Public Rela- 
tions. The effectiveness of a school 
guidance program is directly related to 
the attitude of the public. When schools 
work with students, parents, employers, 
and constructive community agencies in 
the development of a comprehensive 
work experience program, they can do 
much to help the public understand 
better the place and function of the 
school. The counselor, on the other 
hand, becomes better acquainted with 
the community needs. 


Recommendations 


1. Determine the extent of work be- 
ing done by students. 

2. Determine the nature of work. 

3. Evaluate the work. 

4. Provide for someone to take care 
of the placement phase of the work ex- 
perience program of the school. 

5. Provide for a variety of work ex- 
perience within the school 

6. Provide special individual coun- 
seling service for those who are work- 
ing. 

7. School principals should study with 
their teachers means of using students’ 
daily work experiences. 

8. Provide for group meetings with 
students who are working so that they 
may recognize better the values they 
are receiving from their work experi- 
ences. 

9. Set up an evaluation procedure 
to determine the real values of the work 
experience program and its effect on 
individual students. 





